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THE 

Public Men and Public Institutions 

of the Church. 

ADISCOURSF BEFORE THE LITERARY AND MOR. 

AL SOCIETY OF RIPLEY COLLEGE. 

Delivered at Ripley, Brown Co. O., Sept. 29 1842. 

BY J. BLANCHARD. 

PUBLISHED BY VOTE OF THE AUDIENCE. 
Respectiully dedicated to the Alumni, officers, and 
members of the Colleges and Theological 
Seminaries of the United States, 

ON THE QUESTIONS: 

WaT IS THE DUTY OF MEN OCCUPYING POSTS OF 
rNI LUENCE IN CaurcHES, CotLeces, AND THE- 
OLOGICAL SEMINARIES; ON QUESTIONS OF REForM, 
INVOLVING THE Evements oF Morats, WuHIcH 
AGITATE, AND DIVIDE THE PUBLIC MIND? 





It was a cunning and effectual artifice of an- 
cient, savage warfare, to pollute the fountains 
of a land, and poison its wells; nor will Satan, 
the arch-foe of men, be likely to omita like pol 
icy in destroying souls, The churches and sem- 
inaries of a land are its well-springs of thought; 
and as the thoughts of a free nation, as of an 
individual, govern its actions and determine its 
character, these institutions cannot be too warm- 
ly cherished, too wisely guarded, or too sedu- 
ously watched, For, in civilized countries, at 
the present day, the force of public opinion is 
the force of law; and to teach a land is to gov- 
ern it. 

There are now,a few more than one hundred 
chartered colleges in the United States, exclu- 
sive of Medical and Law echools, and sixty 
Theological Seminaries. Of these, 2] are hous- 
es of Romish priest@s Almost all these institue 
tions are under the instruction and control of 
the religious denominations. Their professors, 
students, and graduated Alumni, together make 
a college and seminary population in the United 
States of more than fifty thousand men! 

These men, dispersed through the country, to 
a great extent, doits thinking and reasoning on 
morals and religion. Men of practical experi- 
ence may, and do control in the various depart- 

ments of business, and civil politics; but in 
religious denominations, excepting some few 


ed men will generally prevail. For, though 
many self-educated ministers may equal or sur- 
pass others who received a public course of in- 
strnction, yet the number of such men is com- 
paratively small. 

There are, in this country, more than 30 reli- 
gious sects, which have a membership of above 
two million one hundred thousand, influencing, 
more or less; a population directly connected 
with their congregations, which is vaguely esti- 
mated 14 millions; leaving some three millions 
in the United States without any direct religious 
influence whatever. And the opinions and 
measures of these religious denominations 
are largely influenced by a comparatively few 
leading minds, occupying prominent posts of 
influence in the church. 

There are twelve leading benevolent societies, 
whose aggregate receipts for the year 1836-7 
were $913,990 92 cts. At this time, their annu- 
al receipts and disbursements must exceed-a 
million of dollars. And though this sum is far 
less than the nation might and ought to pay for 
benevolent purposes; yet it is obvious that the 
collection and disbursement of such a sum, an- 
nually, by agencies, for the most part connec- 
ted with the church, most necessarily exert a 
powerful influence on its opinions and meas- 
ures. For, besides that multitudes depend on 
these funds for their daily bread; the Secretaries 
and agents of these Societies, by the central po- 
sition which they occupy, and their personal 
acquaintance, gained by their necessary travel 
from place to place, are enabled to exert an al- 
most incredible influence upon the public opin- 
ion of the church, to render those men unpopu- 
lar whose zeal for reform disturbs the collection 
of funds by the Societies which they represent. 
These three influences combined, viz: that of 
the seminaries, the church-organizations, and 
the Societies; or rather, the influence of the men 
who direct and control them may be said almost 
to make the public sentiment as to what is evil, 
and what is good. For,.in respect to morals 
and religion, institutions of learning are the na- 
tion’s eye; churches are its heart; and benevo- 
lent Societies are its hand; and whatever coun- 
try is to be blest with a pure religion, these 
points of influence must be pure. If the eye 
be dim, and the heart diseased, the hand will 
soon be paralyzed, and the body a corpse! 
Now the college depends on the men of 
wealth for its endowments, the Society for pat- 
rons, and the denomination for its popularity. 
And, as the givers of money always influence 
the receivers; while the politics of the country 
will be controlled by the voters, whether rich or 
poor, the wealth of the nation will always give 
character to its literary and religious institu- 
tions. 

There would be no harm in this, were it not 
the experience of mankind that the wealthiesi 
portion of a church is not usually the purest.— 
From its very nature, property dreads a distur- 
bance; even though caused by wholesome and 
necessary reform. One fears he shall lose a 
place; another, a customer; a third a patron; and 
a foutth a friend. Ifthe bank grants Southern 
loans on securities in land and slaves, whoever 
wishes to obtain money at the banks, must not 
oppose their traffic in men. Thus every reform 
conflicts with property-getting in one way or an- 
other. 

But worse, far worse than this; a large part of 
the property of America is, in amioral sense, 
tainted, either in the getting or in the holding; 
and, to be wealthy, in many parts of the coun- 
try, is almost inevitably to be wicked. 

The Slave States have, to begin with, TWELVE 
HUNDRED MILLIONS of property, every shilling o! 
which is invested in sin. There are also, yet, 
nine thousands six hundred and fifty-seven dis- 
tilleries, in all the States, yielding 36,343,236 
gallons annually. The capital employed in these 
establishments, & in the innumerable whole-sate 
and retail houses for selling the liquors as drinks, 
way also, all be set down as infected property. 
And, next to these, are those investments of 
capital, which, though innocuous or even use- 
fulin themselves, are constantly used to violate 
the sabbath. These are, turnpikes, toll-bridges,. 
rail-roads, canals, ferries, iron and glass fucto- 
ries, storage, commission, and furwarcing ware- 
houses, stage and boat companies, and other 
joint stock concerns whicu require their ser- 
vants to labor on the sabbath as on other days. 
There are also, in the United States, 100 cit- 
ies and large towns, varying in population, from 
the city of New York, to Columbia,.S. C. In all 
these, are great numbers of butchers, dairy- 
men, ice-dealers, and shop-men, who draw 
their wealth through a violated sabbath. Add 
to these the Post Offices, the houses of Post 
Masters and clerks, which, at.short intervals, 
dot the whole surface of the country; and it may 
safely be said, that there is scarcely a mile square 
of inhabited territory in the United States, where 
there is not.a large amount of capital, so inves- 
ted, as to require, by owners or their agents, the 
regular and constant commission of sin! 

How formidable this property-power must be 
to institutions which look to the public for pecun- 
iary support must be seen at once. Will the pa- 
rent send his son to a college where the youth will 
be brought to feel that his father draws the means of 
his son’s support through sin? Will the patron 
give money to an agent who tells him that his 
business is sinful—that he gets bis living at the 
hazzard of soul! Or will those churches which 
faithfully testify against prevailing sins, find fa- 
vor with those who gain their wealth by practi- 
cifig thosé sins?. There seems, to the human eye, 
a dire and awful necessity impending over évery 
institution which looks for support to the proper- 
ty-holding public, either to forfeit its patronage by 
opposing sin; or it# conscience by neglecting it. 
It may be said there is an abundance of wealth 
for all religious and benevolent uses, which is 
uncommited to sin: afid this may be true, if such 
wealth could be disconnected from all other.— 
But the factory of the North, and the cotton 
plantation of the South; The northern iron foan- 
dry, which makes the mill, and the southorn cane- 
field which grows the sugar, being one in inter- 
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which men sympathise so promptly asthat of prop- 
erty. And when one class of property-holders 
are disaffectod toward a college or society, other 
classes soon catch the infection of its hate. 

If, for instance, the Post Offices, which dot the 
land, dislike an institution for diffusing, among 
its pupils, a’holy zeal against sabbath violation 
by the mail: the spirit of the Post Office communi- 
cates to the turnpikes; the turnpikes inflame the 
toll bridges. these again fire the canals, the ca- 
nals, the railroads; and the shareholders of the 
whole inland cairying-trade of the country, who 
may be said to be dragging the moveable wealth 
of the nation through ‘‘iniquity with cords of | 
vanity,” is speedily inoculated with disgust at 
that institution or church, which has had the hard- 
ihood to stand up by the law of God, against the 
accumulation of wealth. Its zea) they will brand 
as madness; its perseveranie, obstinacy; its con- 
science, fanaticism; and its prudence as design. 

1t may be replied that ‘the church of Christ 
largely controls public sentiment; and that mere 
men of the world cannot destroy institutions 
which christians resolve to sustain.’ 

But alas! The most formidable antagonism to 
every reform in this country, is church-opposition. 
Lest I should be suspected of exaggeration here, 
I use the words of one whose standing will secure 
respect for his opinions—I mean the Rev: Albert 
Barnes, of Philadelphia. Ina recent article on 
“« The power and responsibilities of the Church,” 
he says;— 
‘*T lay down this proposition as fully tenable 
that the church has power for reforming mankind 
which no other institution has or can have. And 
that, in all works of moral reform, it should stand 
foremost.” But, with evident pain he adds; 


‘** Sin winds its way along by many a serpentine 
and subterraneous passage into the church, and 
entwines its roots around the altar; and assumes 
a new vigor of growth and a kind of sacredness 
by itsconnection there. There is scarcely a form 
of evil which can be attacked which does not, in 
some way, extend itself into the church. There is 
is scarcely a steam-boat or rail-road car that runs 
on the Sabbath, which has not some connection 
with some member of the church, nor ts there an 
attempt at reformation which can be made, which 
does not infringe un some custom in the communion 
of the faithful.” 

These melancholy admissions of Mr. Barnes, 
ure as notoriously true as they are painful to the 
pious heart: 

But to show the patronage which sin finds in 
the church ; I quote a writer belonging to the oth- 
er division of the Presbyterian church; who, 
though less known, is not less justly respected 
where known, than Mr. Barnes: I mean Rev. Mr. 
Crothers of Ohio. — 

He is charging the General Assembly to which 
he belongs, with acting upon the Papist doctrine 
of “venial sins.” 
“By a venial sin,” he savs, ‘we mean one 
which a man may allow himself to live in without 
danger of the wrath of God; one which minis- 
ters need not reprove, if it wou'd be attended with 
inconvenience; one which is so harmless that 
church courts need not exercise discipline on ac- 
count of it; one on which they need not permit 


term, our Assembly treat it as a venial sin—to buy, 
sell, or hold as a chattel, an immortal being, even 


husbands froni their wives and parents from their 
children; to set aside marriage and compel mill- 
ions of human beings to herd together like cat 
to hold females unders laws which make it de 
to lifta hand to repel the assault of a white 
bauchee: and in order to make human bei 
more valuable as pi operty, to take the Bible fr 
them and let them go down to hell unless it s 
please God to save them without the ordin 
means.” 9 
Such are the pictures of church-dereliction dra 
by two living ministers of Christ, venerable fr 
their standing, talents, learning, years and piety. 
And it is scarcely a reproach on colleges, semi 
ries, and societies, to say that they have been smif- 
ten with the com.non leprosy of the land: to sa 
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men have taught the great principles of mor 
feebly, and ‘‘in the abstract;” that they have shunn- 
ed the very questions which duty to God and 
good of mankind required them to discuss; thi 
they have left their pupils with little or no zeal to 
carry out in practice the truths which they have 
inculcated in theory: that, instead of being to this 
country, what the University of Wittemberg wes 
to Germany, when the Great Frederic was its pat 
ron, and Luther and Melancthon, its professors; 
they have resembled rather, Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, in England, which some one has compared 
to hulks sunk in the stream of public opinion, 
serving only to show how fast the current flows 
by them. 

What else was to be expected of institutions 
located between the corruptions of property on 
the one head and church-corruptions on the oth- 
er? They ate, by position, the material betwixt 
the upper and nether mili-stone of this nation’s 
depravity, and no wonder that their firmness of} 
principle has not successfully withstood the fric- 
tion to which it has been exposed. 


Asa specimen of the manner in which moral 
questions are sometimes treated by religious: in- 
stitutions, take the course of a leading theologic- 
al school of the East en the question of slavery. 

When this discussion waxed warm in the East, a 
Colonization Committce had long existed in the 
Institution. As light increased, an Anti-slavery 
committee was organized; mind. conflicted. with 
mind and the truth rapidly gvined ad 
The senior professor called the students toge 
and by earnest and moving appeals, induced 
committees to disband. The churches were all 
while being disturbed by the discussion; thi 
inary, where if in any place, the means of # 
taining trath and duty respecting slavery e 
was silent. After some time,a committee | 
appointed by a body of the students, to 
the faculty, permissien to organize a ‘Society 
Inquiry,” or “‘month]y concert of prayer” for the 
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nearly a year; and though frequent and urgent 
applications were made, the consent of the faculty 
was not obtained. The motive of the faculty was. 
to save the seminary from the agitations incident 
to that discussion; and their policy was adopted, 
and toa great extent is still adhered to, by the 
leading influences of the church throughout the 
land: a policy which affects the mass of church 
members, as that light house-keeper’s policy would 
affect sailors, who should put out his light on a 
& stormy night, to save his oil to burh in calm 
ones; that is, ithas left many bewildered, to fol- 
low every false light to their destruction. 


The result of this disastrous’ course has been, 
that the governing influences, pastors and lea- 
ders, of multitudes of churches have followed the 
example of the seminary—occupied a timid, equiv- 
ocal, and false position on this great question; 
while thousands of honest, warm-hearted and yet 
short-sighted men have been thrown under the 
leadership of violent, defective, and erratic minds, 
least of all fit to guide the host of God in its strug- 
gle against sin. The final result is not yet realized! 


And if our Colleges and Seminaries have been 


It isno harm to take wicked men’s money for 
good uses: but these societies still send agents 
for the money of slaveholding churches, - under 
circumstances of increasing discussion and light, 
which make. it to be fairly inferred, that they do 
not condemn their sin of slave-holding. And 
to take the money of the wicked under circum- 
stances which imply consent or indifference to 
their wickekness, is itself wicked. This is pre- 
cisely what the various societies are a doing.— 
If, according to Rev. Mr. Crothers, the churches 
are acting the doctrine of ‘‘venial sins” by retain- 
ing slaveholders unreduked: the societies are 
acting on the principle of selling indulgences, by 
sending agents to them, as to christians, for their 
money. Theircontributions are, in effect, the 
price which they pay the church for indulging 
them in holding slaves. The language of these 
societies, practice toward slaveholding professors 
is this: ‘We will accord to you the benefits of a 
christian standing in a christian land, and yet al- 
low you to hold menand women in a state de- 
void of marriage, parentage, wages, and all other 
rights of simple humanity, provided you contrib- 
ute to our popularity and our funds. 

There areamong the faculties of our institu- 
tions of learning, some bright exceptions to the 
above remarks, 


the bloody scene of Lovejoy’s death at Alton, is 
well known. Another, President of one of the 
oldest and largest eastern colleges, at the time 
when every building where anti-slavery meetings 
assembled was in danger, said to those who ask- 
ed for the college chapel] to hold a lecture. **] 


:.| give consent, as one of the faculty, to the use of 


thechapel, But if you cannot obtain that (point- 
ing significantly to a large, commodious building) 
there is my barn.” But these exceptions like in- 
dividual stars in a night of clouds, only reveal the 
darkness of the firmament.in which they are set. 
Bat while I animadvert freely on thedelinquen- 
ces of the public men of the church, let me say, 


discussion, or hear a memorial, provided any of|4hat truth has not always been with their upbraid- 
the.members are living in it. In this sense of the }@rse Difference of responsibilities renders some 


diversity of conduct proper; and some also have 
been accused of a corrupt expediency who less 


a member of the body of Christ: to make a neigh=}lecked integrity than light. 
bor work all his life without wages; to separate} 


Besides, there is a hair-brained madness of 
principle whicfi is as remote from wisdom as 
time-serving and self-seeking are from righteous- 
ness. 


‘The man who deserts right principles at the 
bidding of circumstances is wicked. But he whé 
aGta.as if there were no circumstances nothing 
bat principles—is insane. For the circumstances 


eh SurtOund a man are a part of God’s truth 


a, hich is revealed by his providence every hour; 


x itis either stupidity or madness to disregard 
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he ma@hiac assuming as true whatever he chances 
to think so, acts just as he would act ifthere were 


- . . . . 
n@ other minds in the universe to influence events 


buthisown, Sothe man acts who sees nothing 
ing the world to steer his course. by but right doc- 
‘ and. wrong; true principles and false. He 
shut up theeyes of his body and walks by those 

his soul, | And forlack of skill to apply them, 
he will good principles through life, as the 
ass cBrries.gold; not knowing how to benefit oth- 
ers hy them, they only burden himself. 


Sueh a man has nooecasion for wisdom, and 
wereall menlike Himthere would benone. The 
t mind may yidld: tothe force of a per- 
ceiv moral principle as promptly as the great- 
est. Yet of two minds equally honest, thegreat- 
er bath the advantage in this, that his faculties 
being more comprehensive, he is able to chaose 
wiser measures to carry out those principles of 
moral duty which both feel alike. 

The man whom I blame for a corrupt expediency 
is not he who is slow and cautious in selecting his 
measures; but he who will take no measures a- 
gainst evil, where sacrifice and suffering are de- 
manded, and somebody must endure, or truth must 
‘fall. The man whois always wanting to a good 
cause where there must be risk of popularity and 
-bread. Many such,alas! there are. Men who, 
never sofar forget themselves as to say anything 
against sin which willoffend the wicked. Men 
like John Hook in the American Revolution, who 
while others were fighting for liberty, was look- 
ing Out fur beef! Men whose praise, if they 
have ability, is in all classes, simply because 
they condemn none. And who hover delicately 
about the arena where God’s children arte warring 


jon established abuses, like buzzards over a bat- 
|{tle-field, desirous to share in the action only so 


far as to secure the prey. oi 
Yet it by no means follows, that, because a 
man’s prinéiples are sound, bis measures are 
righ:. If a maa is honestly acting against sin, 
whether he adopts my measures-or not. If, ac¢ 
cording to kis light and means, he is boldly and 
faithfully demolishing the temple of darkness.— 
I may reconimen?, but I may not dictate tohim the 


method, nor revile him for not adopting mine. So 
that he deals true strokes against the frowing 
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ramparts of iniquity. Iwill not quarrel with 
him, nor should he with me, though he uses a bat- 
tering-ram, while I with less strength, perhaps, 
but equal skill, prefer the drill and blast. ; 

The policy which I condemn,is that so deplora- 
bly common—awaiting for exigences to pass over 
before sin 1s upposed:—a shunning to meet the 
world just where it presents itself in practical op- 
position to God—a selecting dead or sleeping sins 
to oppose—that vain and senseless cunning which 
thinks by indirection, to destroy established sin 
without disturbing the sinner. 

You have avoided the exciting question—you 
have kept your cdJlege, or your society in peace. 
Very well: have yqu established the truth against 
error or maintained holiness against sin? Or 
have others ‘endured the cress, despising the 
shame,” and secured the victory while you have 
not lifted-a weapon? If so, the ill effects of 
your example by corrupting the host, far out- 
weighs,anyseem‘ng benefits you can show,in sec- 
tarian peace unbroken, and. worldly popularity 
preserved. 


Besides, this waiting for exigences to pass—til! 


onchristian and unfair. There never will 
be a time, from this to the Millenium, when 
there will not be some “‘exciting subject.” Stand 
waiting on the banks of human corruption as you 
will, its streams of depravity will never run dry 
until the fountain is healed by the blood of Christ. 


wait till the millenium is come. 

‘‘But,” you say, “I shall injure my institution 
—I shall destroy my influence, by taking sides in 
disputed questions, Let medo what good I can 
in my own way.” 

I answer, ‘That influence whicn will be for- 
feited by the open advocacy of what is right, or 
the just censure of what is wrong, ought surely to be 
lost. Most likely,it ought never to have been gain- 
ed bythe means which were used to obtain it. 
There ought to be nomen inthe church of God 
who wi!l lose influence by openly warring upon 
sin, according to their ability. It ought always to 
be known before-hand what they will do. 

Let us consider some of the ill effects of this 
non-commitatlism in morals, this taking no side in 
real questions of reform. 

1. One of its bitter fruits is ¢o continue and age 


The stand taken by one college-president at gravate the spirit of sect in the church. 


Coleridge has said: ‘‘1t is a profound question 
to answer, why it is that, since the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the Refurmation (from Popery) 
has not advanced one step in Europe?” 


Now it seems to me that this ‘‘profound ques- 
tion” is solved by the single fact, that Luther con- 
tended for the truth; but his followers fought for 
Lutheranism: he for the principle, they for the sect 
formed upon it. Luther, and his coajators struggled 
for inere truth against the errors and abuses of po- 
pery. They did not, at first, dream of separate 
organization. And so Jong as the strife was for 
truth and right, against falsehood and wrong, 
men’s minds yielded to the weapons of the Re- 
formers. Itis so in every little Jocal reformation, 
or village revival. In the beginning, christians 
think, and act, and plead for God: in the end, too 
often, for their respective churches. And when 
the excitement reaches that point, it looses all 
power over men’s consciences, and besomes a mere 
conflict of opposing interests. _ Thus, that which 
stops a little neighborhood revival, arrested the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century; viz: the 
spirit of sect. 

Now the essence of non-committalism is the 
very principle of sect. In the vast majority of 
cases, the reason why a suffering truth is not de- 
fended, or a reigning vice opposed by christians, 
is, it will prejudice our ‘‘college,” or ‘‘church,” 
or **society.” 

But who does not see that the moment when it 
becomes inconsistent with the prosperity of a col- 
lege, or a vhurch, or society, to make open war on 
all manner of sin, that moment the Institution 
becomes anti-Christ in its bearings on the com- 
munity ; and ought either to be reformed by God’s 
children, or abandoned? For the object and end 
for which such jpstitutions are established, is, or 
should be, to remove ignorance, error, and sin; 
and establish their opposites: and that, not by 
skillful indirection and adroit and cunning man- 
agement, but by open, honorable, and holy instruc- 
tion. And the moment when it becomes incon- 
sistent with their prosperity to oppose evil; those 
institutions have changed their nature and ought 
to lose their support. For, besides, that they fail 
of answering the just end for which such insti- 
tutions are founded, they teach christians, by force 
of their illexample, to subordinate the truth to 
sect; a church leprosy which must be healed be- 
fore Christ’s kingdom will come. 

2. Again: The non-committalism of the lead- 
ing men and public institutions of the church, 
wastes and squanders the energies of God’s peo- 
ple, by directing their minds to such sins only, as 
least require attention, and where their opposi- 
tion will be least felt. 

The mind of the church or of the student, is 
apt to follow that of their teachers. But the 
mind of the non-committalist teacher, instinctively 
shunning controverted truths, that is, truths which 
meet the opposition because they conflict with the 
sinful ways of men ;—he will lead the minds of 
hishearers to contemplate distant sins, or sips 
already universally decried; long-exploded errors, 
and often the sins and errors of a past generation; 
for the sins of the present generation are common- 
ly “exciting subjects,” and must be treated ‘‘in the 
abstract.” Non-eommittal mind shuns to consider 
the wickedness of the present day and hour, un- 
fess it be some evil practice which is already so 
commonly spoken against, that none will take of: 
fence at hearing its condemnation repeated. 

E: W. Senon, agent of the American Bible 
Society, in a late published letter, in which he de- 
scribe$certain staves of the extreme South, as 
‘the happiest pzorLe he ever saw,’ speaks with 
rapture of inetances where the slave has taken a 
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dollar from his pocket, requesting ‘* Massa Sehon” 
to send a bible to the poor heathen. Now this a- 


gent knew that the wretched slave was himself 
forbid to open and read the bible which be was 
was €nxious to give to the ‘‘poor heathen;” and 
that, those “happiest people” were living in pro- 
miscuous concubinage. Yet his mind probably 
never once rested on these sins and evils, while 
he was pleading and toiling for the destruction of 
heathenism in distant places. To ask why the 
Americrn Bible Society suffer such a use to be 
made of their character: by their agent, and yet 
continue to invest such a man with their authori- 
ty, is not to our present purposes. I give this a- 
gent’s mind as a pure specimen of. the effect of 
moral-non-committalism, to turn men’s thoughts 
from prevailng, present, pressing vices, to sins 
which are either distant, or dead, or already com- 
monly decried. It is thiscreeping palsy which 
has weakened American christianity in every 
limb. 

It is painful to trace the arts of obscurity by 
which non-committa] preachers,in the various 
sects, seek to set the minds of their people a- 
gainst only such sins as there is no cross in op- 
posing. Presbyterians of this sort will in- 


faulty, our benevolent societies have been no less. | $i9 may be with-stood without danger; andChrist|struct ® congregation of sabbath-breaking and 
followed without loss, is as unphilosophical as it is} dram-selling professors, in the errors of Armenius 


—the heresies of Arius or Pelagius; or the wick - 
edness of an opposite school in Theology. Non- 
committal Methodist preachers, especlally, when 
placed amid slave-holders and distillers, can a- 
rouse the indignation of their audience against 
the thrice-hunted ghost of Calvin, and what they 


And he who waits to take sides in moral ques-|imagine to be Predestination; though, perhaps, 
tions, till the “excitement is past; i. e. till the|/notonein the neighborhood appears to be elected 
world contests no more points with Christ, will /of God, in the judgement of either pious Pres- 
byterians or pious Methodists. _ Episcopalians, of 


this stamp, may teach their flocks to sigh over 
the ancient sins of schism, and dissent. from 
churches, to which the Schismatics never belong- 
ed. The various Immersionists can lecture on 
the spiritual benefitsof submersion in water.— 
And other minor sects, following, ‘*haud pussébus 
equis,” each with its spiritual nostrum, by uniting 
their several opiates with the “infallible” drug 
Popery; may keep the conscience .of this nation 
a little longer asleep to. the fact that God is an- 
gry with the land on account of its millions en- 
slaved; its more than NINE THOUSAND distilleries; 


‘its almost countless dram-houses; its refusing 


Sabbath rest to the laborer; its intemperance, li- 
centiousness and general contempt of His law. 

3. But this non-committalism in the faculties of 
our public schools is especially disastrous, in 
that, i bereaves reforms of those leaders who 
seem qualified'and called of God to the work. 
Great minds, before they have’ proved their 
strength, are modest, reverent, and self-distrust- 
ing. ‘They Jearn only by experience what they 
can do. A slumbering consciousness of their 
own awful energies makes them dread the shock 
of opposing minds, ‘till they are forced out on 
some point, and find their powers. Besides, 
they have usually a keen sense of. propriety 
which makes them shrink from differing from 
those whom they revere as models, and love as 
men. Thus, the very virtues of such minds 
make them an easy prey to this God-deserting, 
this truth-abandoning principle, which, enforced 
by the example of their teachers, steals into their 
souls under the specious but stolen guise of pru- 
dence and discretion. Thus the young, and ar- 
dent, and powerful, and ballanced minds; those 
whom God has qualified, and whom reforms need 
for leaders, are the very class which this silent 
policy of our public institutions is burying from the 
moving host of God, in the living grave of moral 
non-committalism. 

The result is, that reforms (for reforms God 
has ordained there shall be) are often thrown into 
the hands of men, and even women, of defective 
minds, which yet see moral principles with great 
clearness, and wil] not rest in silence while they 
are trampledon. Thus, it is the non-committa] 
clergy, not Abolitionists, give fanatical men and, 
women their vocation, so far as they influence the 
honest and the good. On the Christian batile- 
field, where truth and falsehood, sin and holiness 
grapple, it is because the qualified leaders retire 
from the very point of action, in an army which 
is conscious of the goodness of its cause; and, 
leaders or no leaders, ts determined to fight— 
this is the reason why fanatics find followers a- 
mong the righteous and the sane. 

This is not all. The over-bearing influence 
of uncommitted leading men, whose conduct is 
often the people's standard of wisdom, some- 
times overwhelms and exasperates those whose 
consciences force them into reforms; and often 
destroys what candor they originally had, by 
making them to be despised as ultraiste and 
shunned as factious, for that very conduct which 
God and their own consciences approves. ‘They 
are thought to go **too fast and too far;” because 
they go beyond those who go at no speed, and. 
nowhere at all, to the work (of reform; butsim- 
ply endeavor to hold their own, where they are. 
It is this which bas sometimces inade fanatics of 
sober men. 

4. But alf these ill effects of the silent policy 
of our public men and public institutions are 
slight compared with this; to wit: That their 
course powerfully helps the wrong side in every 
question of reform. 

All christendom is now one vast deliberative 
body, trying the question: ‘Shall the wicked tri- 
umph?” and every silent voter is counted in the 

ffirmative. The only circumstances which ean 
prevent those who are silent on questions of re- 
form from strengthening the wrong cause, is ut-. 
ter insignificancez—that they. influence nobody; 
—are regarded by nobody; but are mere unno- 
ticed dust on the ballances of public opinion. 

That this i6 true, appears from this plain fact 
that when a public man, or public seminary 
takes pains to suppress or shun any question of 
reform, it gives the testimony of its example a- 
gainst the discussion of that question; and im- 
plies a censure on all whotake partin it. And 
this is all the protection ¢in'aske. For sin does, 
Not propagate itself by arguments addressed to 
men’s understandings, but by lures and tempta- 
tions presented to their interests, appetites, and 
passions. Let sin alone, and it willspréad; To 
defend it, is to expose. 

Hence, any wicked practice, as slaverholding 
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or sabbath-breaking, dreads nothing so mu 
examination. Hence, also, Satan, who knows 
that this world’s atmosphere stowly kills whet is 
good, and fosters what is bad; wars =o all) 
-just principles as Russia destroyed the armies of 
Napoleon, viz: avoids meeting them in conflict, 
till the world’s climate, (more Gestructive of 
righteousness than Russia’s to the French) chills 
seid exterminates them. The men, therefore, 
and the institutions which have stood aloof from 
the slavery-discussion—W ho have, from the first, 
looked coldly or wincingly on those who have 
spoken while they were silent; have thrown all 
their weight into the slavery-scale. They have 
given to slavery the only defence which the 
case admitted. And the non-committal policy 
bears the same on every case, where truth and 
righteousness are in conflict with error and sin. 

If then, I am asked; ‘What ought our Col- 
leges and Seminary faculties to do for reform?” 

With the utmost simplicity and directness, I 
reply: 

Those Faculties ought to lead their students, 
both by precept and example, to take the simple 
ground of opposition to prevailing sins, which 
truth demands: and todo their utmost, by pray- 
er and instruction to infuse into the youth a zeal 
for reformation which will enable them to breast 
the after opposition which they will meet from 
the world. We wanta martyr-age of Colleges 
and Seminaries, to send forth a host of young 
men at the sound of whose goings the whole 
land shall tremble: men who will not rest while 
one Way or practice in the community violates 
the law of God:—who will toil for Christ as as- 
siduously as the minions of Popery drudge for 
the man of Sin; and who will withstand estab- 
lished evils meekly, openly, and boldly, as Lu- 
thet withstood his accusers at the Diet of Worms. 

Till God “raise up such means and such men, 
Christ’s Gospel never will triumph at the West. 
For the antagonism which any country presents 
to the Gospel, will always be strong in propor- 
tion to its means of luxury & wealth. Iceland & 
the High Alps easily receive an offered Saviour. 
The poor and the industrious welcomed him 
when on earth; while the man of great poses- 
sions turned sorrowing away. 

Judging by this principle, no spot of earth, per- 
haps, will yield more reluctantly to a religion 
which crucifies to the world, than this Valley of 
the West; where all the advantages of land and 
sea seem to‘meet; where inland ships, groaning 
under the riches of itssoil, are propelled along 
our rivers by that power which turns-the spindle, 
or towéd across our plains by the force that drags 
the plough. The men in whose hands the blessed 
gospel shall successfully resist and control such a 
tide of worldly influences, must be men who will 
fix their eyes on the complete triumph of the 
Gospel, resolved to see it attained or die in the 
attempt :—who are willing to be despised, hated, 
persecuted, and, if need be, die even, by hunger 
and toil for the triumph of the cross. 


Such men our colleges, but especially our The-|_ 


ological Seminaries, under God, must afford.. In 
short, the intellect and education, of this nation 
ought to be set for the nation’s deliverance from 
all practical disobedience to God. Ido not say 
that the old ways of learning should be forsaken, 
but that all learning should be made subsidiary 
toa correct, « Theory and practice of human life.” 
All the business and amusements, the food, the 
drink, the social intercourse and solitary hours of 
men ; their journeys, their politics, their churches, 
societies, business corporations, the actual life of 
men, in short, must be examined, and whatever is 
wicked in it, so exposed, that christians may act 
every moment for the glory of God, without being 
betrayed by ignorance into sin. And to with- 
stand the popular odium incident to this work 
they need the zeal of Apostles and the Spirit of 


Martyrs. They may yet have occasion to exhibit 
both. 


- As toour benevolent Societies :—Their agents 
ought, in the prosecution of their labors, to avoid 
all sectional and irrelevant debates; such as dis- 
puted boundaries, party animosities, and contested 
claims. But there are no local questions in mor- 
als, All the principles of Christ’s kingdom run 
every where; pervade every Society; and concern 
every man. Therefore, he that is not with them 
all, is against them all. For they are so related 
that no man can truly receive one, without that 
siate of heart which admits the whole: and he 
who does not, according to his light and power, 
receive and defend them all; has never heartily 
embraced one. You nevercan make thinking 
people believe that the man who shrinks from op- 
posing one-plain sin, is at heart opposed to anoth- 
er. Ifsucha man warmly decries certain sins, 
he doesit, either asa trade to live by, or out of 
spite at those particular sins. But if people ob- 
serve an agent or secretary ofa society, not for- 
getling—-not omitting--but studiously avoiding all 
allusion to sins which are near him, while praying 
and pleading for money for the suppression of the 
very same sins at a great distance, they will not 
long consider him either a christian or_an honest 
men. Now as Slaveholding, Caste, Concubinage 
and other customs violative of Gou’s law, are the 
elements of heathenism in Asia, Africa and the 
Islands; no Mission, Bible, or Tract Board can re- 
tain its hold on the consciences of enlightened 
and teflecting christians; whose agents’ zeal for 
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to its own appropriate sphere of labor, their agents 

must be men who will not, in any place, ‘SHUN 

to-declare the whole counsel of God.” A class of 
travelling agents and secretaries whose minds are 

degraded to a level with those politicians whose 

ruling principle in speaking is the dread of losing} 
yotes—who will oppose only what. «the people’: 
are opposed to—who raise their opinions to fit 
one atmosphere, and lower them to suit another;, 
are unfit to handle moral and religious subjects. 

Christ’s cause will surely suffer in their hands. 

They come at length to be regarded by the people 
asa sort of religious sponges, without character 
or use, but to absorb and yield money. And 
their example infects and corrupts all the young 
candidates for the ministry who respect them for 
the station which they fill. 

This is not all. Such men, who occupy an 
equivocal position in active morals—the spiritual 
eunuchs of the church, like natural eunuchs in pal- 
aces ; are ever addicted to management and strat- 
agem in proportion as they lack honesty and 
courage to contend for the right. And they busy 
themselves, wherever they go, in the pulling of 
small wires, in elevatjng this man and depressing 
that, in promoting one institution and detracting 
from another, to bring into the foreground, men 
after their own heart; and thus make the posts of 
influence, as in all corrupt organizations, accessi- 
ble only to supple and and dexterous and heartless 
men; who will not deny themselves for truth and 
holiness, but disparage those who will. Travel- 
ling agencies; and Itinerating preaching in general, 
expose the best men to violent temptations to form 
such an odious character. Whether any fall be- 
fore the temptations, God and those who knew 
them will judge. 

Never, never, will the church—which is the 
sanctiuary ©of God—-be cleansed till those 
things are changed, While the prominent men 
of the various church denominations, speak 
equivocally, faintly, or not at all against prevailing 
sins, the mass will yield to the violent temptations 
which those prevailing sins present; ‘the whole 
head will be sick and the whole heart faint,’ and 
our land remain unhealed, 

But let once the superincumbent weight of non- 
committal mind be taken offand the idea of bringing 
the world to obey God, by prayer, and argument, 
and rebuke and entreaty, will fall on the slumber- 
ing energies of the church like a battle cry upon a 
sleepingarmy. Honest, though ignorant people 
will no longer seek fuel for their natural zeal, of 
Miller and the Mormon. 

Out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem. And it will be clear- 
ly seen that Christ is marshalling his host for the 
battle of the great day of God, 


“Till every creature rise and bring 
Peculiar honors to our king 

Angels descend with songs again 
And earth repeat the loud AMEN.” 








Gov. Shannon’s Inaugural Address. 
Gentlemen of the Senate and 
House of Representativs : 


_T embrace this ovcasion to express to my fellow 
citizens my grateful acknowledgements, and deep 
sense of gratitude, for the proof they have given 
me of their confidence, in calling me to the high 
office whose duty I am about to assume. 

* * * * ¥ * * 


A large amount of individual indebtedness ex- 
ists among our citizens. which paralyzes their ex- 
ertions and contributes largely to the pressure of 
the times. To become disengaged from that in- 
debtedness under which we we labor will be the 
work of some time; but we have reason to be- 
lieve that the day is not far distant, when our am- 
ple resources with the industry and enterprise of 
our citizens, will enable us to discharge with fidel- 
ity, allengagements, and securea return of good 
times and individual and national presperity.— 
Our wheat crop alone, this year, has been estima- 
ted at about twenty-four millions of bushels;--- 
while ten millions will be amply sufficient for home 
consumption, we will have fourteen millions for 
exportation. This, at an average price of fifty 
cents the bushel, will realize us seven millions 
of dollars, from this one article of export. When 
we add to this the proceeds of our various other 
articles of export, we will have an aggregate, 
this year, falling little short of eighteen or twenty 
millions. 

On the other hand, the imports into our state 
are greatly diminished when compared with for- 
mer years. A Jaudable spirit of economy seems 
to pervade the whole community. I think it may 
be safely said, that our exports will exceed our 
imports this year, from six to eight muillions.--- 
This alone, when added to the present amount of 
circulation in the state, would furnish us with an 
amount of currency which would give to business 
and the various branches of industry,a healthy 
and vigorous growth which would be stable and 
permanent, because it would be real and not fic- 
titious. But the indebtedness of former years re- 
mains to besatisfied. The farmers are indebted 
this year, is absorbed and taken out of the state 
to the merchants; the merchants are indebted to the 
east; and thus the large balance of trade in our favor 
by easteru creditors to satisfy claims that had 
their origin in years of extravagance. Those 
debts are, however, ina rapid progess of being 
paid, and when once satisfied it will require but 
a few prosperous crops, and fair prices, to enable 
usto obtain, in return for our various exports, 
a sound healthy and abundant circulation for al] 
the practical uses and business operations of the 
country. 

When we reflect that our immense agricultu- 
ral and other resources are only beginning to be 
developed—that only a small portion of our rich 
and fertile lands have been subdued by the hand of 
industry---that thousands of acres are being ad- 
ded yearly to the dominion of the plough---that 
our canals and public improvements are about be- 
ing completed---opening up new avenues and chan- 
nels through which our various productions can 
be transported to a foreign market, we have rea- 
son tobelieve that our exports, in a few years 
will be double their presentamount. A State with 
anexport now of eighteen or twenty millions, 
with a moral certainty of its doubling in amount 
in a few years, cannot long be depressed, un- 
less she 1s checked in her onwar! march to pros- 
perity and wealth by false and mistaken policy in 
legislation. 

Measures of national importance have recent- 
ly been brought torward and pressed on the pub- 
lic mind with great zeal, which I fear, if permit- 


the suppression of these sins isin the inverse ratio ted'to be carried out to the extent claimed, will 


of the distance of the sinners. For the plain rea-|interests of the West. 


prove highly prejudicial to the great agricultural 
The most prominent of 


son that such zeal is mercenary, and not rootedin | ‘ese is @ high protective tariff, which so deeply 


the love of God. The only way to -save the 
eause is to employ no such men. 

Tn exactillustration of my meaning is_ the fol- 
lowing instance: . 

One of the Secretaries from New York, at our 
ecclesiastical convention, in Cincinnati, in June 
last, (1842) spoke at length, to.a large audience, 
on the obstacles to the Gospel in the west, and 
the dangers to our-country arising from them. He 


dwelt earnestly on Pepery, Infidelity, Mormoniam,| 


Popular. Ignorance etc. etc.; but though he stood 
on the very confines of slavety, he never once al- 
_ \uded, to slave holding, which every well inform- 
"ed man considers, in point of endangering the 
country, and obstructing the gospel, scarcely in- 
ferior to the worst evil which he. named, The 


agitated the public mind some years since, and 
threatened the repose of the Union, and which is 
now sought to be revived under the plausible but 
deceptive idea, of encouraging home industry, 
and creating a home market for our various agri- 
cultural productions. That this measure iscalcu- 
lated to have an important bearing on our interest, 
either for good or evil cannot be doubted; hence, 
the importance of giving to ita careful considera- 
tion, with the view of throwing our influence ej- 
ther for or against it, as we may deem it advan- 
tageous or hostile to our interest, and the true. 
policy of the country. . . 

To a tariff for revenue purposes, honestly ad- 
justed with that. view, and furnishing incidental 
protection to our manufactures, I have no objec- 
tion, but on the contrary, am favorable. Itisa 
convenient mode of supplying the national treas- 
ury with the necessary means of carrying on the 
preenoent, and one to which the public mind has 
ong hese accustomed and has been acquiesced in, 


ter. Aduty imposed, whether itis great or small, 











reason why he did not mention slavery, was, obvi- | generall¥, without much complaint from any quar- 


ously, that it would have beep unpopular to haye 
» done so, 


on the importation of foreign goods, is a prutec- 
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hile our bevolent Societies keep, each|tion, to the amount of that duty, to the manufac- 


tures ef this country. Weare told, from an au- 
thentic ‘scource, that it will require twenty-seven 
millions annually to supply the necessary de- 
mand of the national treasury. More than three 
millions of this cannot be raised from the sale of} 
our public lands, leaving twenty-four mill:ons an- 
nually to be raised bya revenue tariff. To raise 
this sum, will probably require a duty of twenty- 
five per cent, 


When we add to this duty the cost of importing 
goods ftom Europe, which is about eight per cent, 
we will find that our manufacturers would have 
an advantage in the American market, over the 
foreign importer, of thirty-three per cent. This, 
I believe, would furnish to our manafacturers all 
the protection necessary to enable them success- 
fully to compete With foreign rivals. The tariff 
thus based on the revenue principle, furnishing in- 
cidental protection to our manufacturing interest, 
is all that should be desired. This interest will 
then receive more of the fostering care of the gov- 
ernment than any other in the country. 

The limits of this address will not permit a 
general discussion of the tariff. There area few 
reflections however, connected with the high pro- 
tective policy, as contra-distinguished from the 
tariff for revenue, which, | trust, will not be con- 
sidered out of place on the present occasion. Such 
a tariff will either raise the price of manufactured 
articles to the consumer, or it will not. If it raises 
the price to the consumer, then it isa tax on the 
agricultural and non-manufacturing classes, for 
the benefit of the manufacturing capitalists, and 
instead of encouraging home industry, 1s a tax on 
the labor of the great mass, for the benefitof the 
few. If it does not raise the price to the consum- 
er, itcan be of no advantage to the manufacturer. 
If it diminishes the price, as some claim, it isa 
positive injury, and, consequently, could not aid 
in creating a home market for our agricultural] 
productions. But, if it does raise the price to the 
consumer, by excluding foreign goods, and giving 
to the American manufacturers a monopoly of the 
home market; hence, the solicitude of manufactur- 
ing capitalists to procure an increase of duties. It 
becomes us, then, to inquire what effect the pro- 
tective policy will have on the great staples of the 
West. It will cut off, or at least diminish, our 
foreign trade. Other nations will not buy from 
us, unless we buy from them. If we exclude their 
productions from our market, by duties so high 
as to prevent them from selling at a fair profit, 
they will not purchase our productions. 

Nations, like individuals, will trade with each 
other so longas they can exchange their respect- 
ive commodities on mutually advantageous terms, 
but no longer. The advocates of protection, claim 
that it will furnish usa sureand steady home mar- 
ket fur our breadstufis and other staples, which 
will be more advantageous, and more to be relied 
on, than a foreign market. However plausible 
this may appear at first view, I apprehend it will 
not bear the test of critical investigation. The 
manufacturers who are to consume our breadstuffs 
and other staples, do not number more than half 
a million. 
bled, under the favorable auspices of the protect- 
ive policy, what amount of the great staples of the 
West would they consume? The West could not 
hope to monopolize the whole market. The ag- 
riculturalists in the Northern and Middle States 
would supply this demand, at least to a considera- 
ble extent, if not entirely. The West, therefore, 
could not hope to find a market in that quarter, 
under the most favorable aspect of trade, for more 
than three or four millions of bushels of wheat. 
To supply this northern market, the five great 
western States, and two Territories, embracing a 
region of country unsurpassed by any other por- 
tion of the globe, of similar extent, in its capaci- 
ty to furnish bread-stufis, would come in competi- 
tion. This vast regionof country, in a few years, 
will be able to export, annually. sixty millions of 
bushels of wheat alone. Should the west be able 
to sell the northern manufacturers, even ten mil- 
lions annually, where while the remaining fifty 
millions find a market? It must seek for an out- 
let in the south, and foreign countries. The idea, 
therefore, of building up a home market for the 
vast productions of the west, is, in my judgment, 
visionary in the extreme. We want the market of 
the world for our productions; and that policy 
that has a tendency to cut off our foreign trade, 
and exclude our staples from the foreign market. 
is hostile to our true interest. If, in seeking to 
build up the home, we should lose the foreign mar- 
ket, we would find but little to console us, in the 
increased price of the articles we consume, caused 
by a high protective tariff. In adopting the pro- 
tective policy, we should look at the prospective, 
as well as present bearing sucha measure will 
have on our trade and commerce. 

A lucrative trade, and interchange of commod- 
ities, when once sacrificed under a mistaken poli- 
cy, may not readily be regained. A large amount 
of the wheat of Ohio and Michigan has found 
its way to England through the Canadas, within 
the last few years, by paying mere nominal duties. 
This is an important trade now to the agricultu- 
ral interest of Ohio, and, under favorable com- 
mercial regulations between the United States 
‘and Great Britain, would greatly increase in mag- 
nitude and importance. Yet this trade, so im- 
portant to us, is in danger of being sacrificed to 
the protective policy. 

Tf it be true, as is claimed by the South, (and 
we have no reason to doubt it,) that the protect- 
ive tariff policy is hostile to the great cotton grow- 
ing interest of that region, and if persisted in as 
the permanent policy of the government, must 
prostrate it, it becomes important for us of the 
west to inquire what effect the destruction or de- 
pression of that interest would have on our own 
trade, and the general prosperity of the country. 
The cotton planters of the South purchase, annual- 
Jy, a large amount of our staple commodities, and 
are our consumers. Should they be compelled, by 
the policy of the government, to abandon or di- 
minish the cotton growing business and turn their 
attention to the cultivation of the same staples we 
produce, instead of purchasing our productions 
and being our consumers, they would become our 
rivals, and our market in that quarter would be 
entirely destroyed. But the cotton growing in- 
terest of the South is a great national interest, and 
is one of the principle soruces of our national 
wealth. It cannot be destroyed or crippled with- 
out affecting, to a great extent, our national 
wealth and prosperity. 

Our cotton exports in 1840 amounted, I believe, 
to upwards of sixty millions; and, in former years, 
it had been still greater. The idea of creating a 
home market for this great staple, cannot be real- 
ized. The manufacturers of this country consume 
about three hundred thousand bales; while the ag- 
gregate annual production is about two millions. 
It is obvious, therefore, that in relation to cotton 
as well as wheat, we are deeply interested in hav- 
ing a foreign market, and that any policy that 
would have a tendency to cut off the foreign mar- 
ket, would be prejudicial to our national wealth, 
and materially affect the grain growing region of 
the West. - 

We arealike interested in the growth and pros- 
perity of the manufacturing interest of the North 
and the planting interest of the South. Both these 
great interests purchase, to some extent, our pro- 
ductions. Their ability to purchase from us rey 
pends on the success and prosperity of their busi- 
ness. Holding the balance of power,’as we of 


30 exercise at as to sustain beth, and not prostrate 
either the one or theother.. Our own interest, the 
wealth and prasperity of the whole Union, the 
harmony of the States, and, the principles of 
justice and patriotism, dictate to us this policy. 
A’tariff for revenue, honestly adjusted for that 
purposé, furnishibg incidental protection to our 
owll manufactures, it is believed, would have 
this tendency; while a high protective tariff, 
looking -to protection as its main object, would 
be unjust and unequal in its operations, hostile. 
to our foreign trade, and highly prejudicial to 
the agricultural and other non-manufacturing 
interests.. : 

The uliimate benefit of such a measure, even 
to the manufacturer, might bequestioned. Sta- 





Suppose the number should be dou-]j present unguarded and irresponsible system of 


the west do, between these two interests, we should | ptle 


bility in our national policy is desirable to every 
branch of business---to none more so than the 
manufacturing interest. The experience of for- 
mer years should admonish all, that the protec- 
tive policy to that extent claimed by the manu- 
factufer, Will not be quietly acquiesced in by 
a majority of the American Bedpie. 

Among the various national measures that 
have recently occupied the public mind, none 
have been advocated with more zeal, by one por- 
tion of our fellow citizens, than the creation of a 
National Bank. Believing that this measure is 
unconstitutional, and that the Fedetal Govern- 
ment should studiously refrain from the exer- 
cise of all powers not delegated, or such as are 
rae a doubtful, and that the preservation 
of our National compact unimpaired is a sacred 
duty we owe to ourselves and to posterity, 1) 
could, under no circumstances, approbate the 
creation of such an institution, As a measure 
of expediency, I cannot think a United States 
Bank would be calculated to promote, in any 
form, the public welfare. In directing our pol- 
icy in the future, we should consult the history 
of the past. The admonitions of experience 
should not be disregarded and thrown away and 
we should not rush blindly into a measure 
which has been tried and proved, not only an 
entire failure, but which in its various influen- 
cesand final overthrow has been instrumental 
in defrauding an honest, confiding, and unsus- 
pecting community out of millions. 

With this example and instructive lesson be- 
fore us, what prospect of relief has the country 
from the creation of another National Bank? 
What security have we that such an instititu- 
tion would be placed under the control of men 
more skilful, prudent, or honest than those 
who directed and managed the fotmer? 

Money, coupled with power and influence. 
has a corrupting and demoralizing tendency on 
the human mind, and, under like circumstan- 
ces, will generally produce like effects, We 
have no reason, therefore, to hope that another 
National Bank would share a different fate from 
the former, or that it would give,relief to the coun- 
try or in any shape promote the public interest. 

“The veto by the President of the U. States, 
of the bank bill recently passed by Congress, in 
my judgment deserves the approbation and ap- 
plause of every true friend of his country, as 
being preservative of the Constitution, and cal- 
culated to prevent in future, a repetition, of 
the frauds and innumerable evils inflicted on 
the country by the late bank. An honest and 
virtuous community smarting under the wrong 
committed by that institution, will not hesitate 
to award to the executive of the United States 
that just meed of praise which, in all cases, 
should follow an honest and fearless exercise of 
constitutional power for the good of the coun- 
try. 

‘The subject of banks and the currency is one 
of absorbing interest to the community The 
great extent of injury and wrong inflicted on 
the public, through the instrumentality of the 








banking, within the last few years, together 
with: the present scarcity of a circulating medi- 
um, and the general indebtedness of the coun- 
try, give to this subject an unusual interest a- 
mong the peopie at this time. 
In my inaugural address of 1838, and my two 
subsequent annual messages to the General As- 
sembly, I touk occasion to give my views at 
length, and in detail, on the subject of banks and 
currency. [also embraced the satze Occasion, to 
express my decided convictions against tee policy 
of creating a State Bank, inany form. I could 
do but little more now than reiterate the views 
and opinions heretofore expressed on this subject; 
to the General Assembly. 
My mind in relation to this important subject, 
has undergone no material change, but, on the 
contrary, my previous convictions have been rath- 
er strengthened and confirmed by subsequent ob- 
servation and reflection. [I still entertain the o- 
pinion, a8 heretofore expressed, that {no system 
of banking could be adopted in this State, with 
the same prospect of success, as a system of lo- 
cal banks, with an increased personal liability 
in the stockholders, and surrounded by such le- 
gal guatds, restrictions, and responsibilities as 
willsecure the public, as far as practicable a- 
gainst an inflated circulation, the note holders 
against loss, and the community against the in- 
numerable evils of bank suspensions. In es- 
tablishing any system of bank:ng, every consid- 
eration of justice and publie policy demands, 
that the people, for whose benefit alone banks 
ought to be created, should be made secure.--- 
That such has been the case heretofore, few per- 
sons, if any at this time, the severe losses of ex- 
perience which we have had, will contend, and 
it remains yet to be tested, by the adoption of 
a reformed system of banking, whether this de- 
sirable object can be fully secured. 
It is believed tha", by the combined influence 
of various restrictions and limitations, and the 
increased liability of stockholders, with the su- 
pervisory control of bank commissioners, and 
by the creation of an adequate safety fund, the 
evils inflicted on the country heretofore, by 
banks of circulation, may ina great measure, be 
avoided, without in the least impairing their a- 
bility to promote the public good, or preventing 
them from realizing a fair profit on the capital 
invested, This subject is one on which it Is to 
be expected a great variety of opinions are hon- 
estly entertained, and should therefore be ap- 
proached in a spirit of conciliation and forbear- 
ance, as it doubtless will, and with an earnest 
desire to carry out the will of the people. It 
has occupied the public mind’ fur the last five 
tyears, and has been extensively discussed by 
the public prints, and in the primary assembles 
of the people, and it is presumed, is better un- 
derstood now than at any former period. 
The public judgement may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as mature and settled on this subject: 
and the inquiry will necessarily present itself 
to our minds—what is the will and wish of the 
people? What is their will, and whatever they 
desire in relation to banks and the Currency, 
should be the object of their Representatives to 
secure as far as practicable. The will of the peo- 
ple on this, as on all other subjects, should be 
the polar star by which the Representatives 
should be governed. Whatever the Represen- 
tatives may think, individually, of a mixed cur- 
rency, in conformity to the genius of our Rep- 
resentative form of Government, he should yield 
his individual views to the mature judgment 
and known will of his constituents, Coming, 
as you do, from every part of the State, and hav- 
ing mingled extensively with the people, and 
heard them express their views and wishes on 
this subject, you will no doubt be able to carry 
out the public will, and settle, at least for the 
present, this question, ina manner satisfactory 
to the great body of the community. 
In creating banks, care should be taken to 
guard against any unnatural inflation of the cur- 
rency. The idea of raising the price of wheat, 
or any other staple commodity which we pro- 
duce and transport to a foreign market for sale, 
by inereasing the amountof bank paper in this 
State, 1 believe to be a fallacy, and calculated to 
deceive. The price of our wheat, and other ar- 
ticles of export, must mainly depend on the 
ice which they command in the foreign mar- 
ket to. which they are transported and sold.— 
The price which they will command in the for- 
eign market will depend on the demand and 
supply, and upon the inflated or depressed state 
of the cireulatien at that point. The price of 
wheat in Ohio will depend upon the price of 
b asd in New York, New Orleans, or at other 
ints to which it may be transported and sold, 
The price of our cattle will depend on their val- 
ue in the Eastern market; and co -with every 
ather. article raised in this State, and sold ina 
foreign market. An inflation of the currency at 
the points wliere our productions are sold and 
consumed, would, undoubtedly, raise the price 
there, and consequently, here. But an unnat- 


yond the real business: wants of the community 
would only have a tendency to raise the price 
of the articles we purchase and consume, and 
not those we export, and consequently, would 
have a tendency to swéll the profits of the 
foreign producer, impoverish the State, and 
increase our pecuniary embarrassments.-— 
In creating banks therefore; our object should 
not be to inflate prices, as that cannot be done 
successfully as to our exports, and when appli- 
ed to our imports, is a tax on our own labor and 
industry. . ‘ee 
I would respectfully urge upon you .the pol- 
icy, and even the necessity, of avoiding any 
further increase of our State debt, except such 
as may be demanded in order to meet promptly 
and faithfully our present contracts. The cred- 
it of our State, and the public faith, should be 
held inviolate. 
* * * + * + * 
At presentour State bonds 


are selling ata price which cannot be accounted 
for without looking to extraneous causes. They 
may be foiind in the failure of many of the States 
to pay the interest on their bonds, while a fear 
has been excited that some of the States may 
repudiate their debts. 

This has had atendency to throw discredit on 
all State stocks, and the good and bad have been 
confounded together. But this cannot long be 
the case. We have always promptly paid the 
interest on our debt; and no fears are entertain- 
ed that we will not be able todo so hereafter, 
and the doctrine of repudiation has found no 
advocate within the limits of dur State. When 
we first commenced our system of internal im- 
provement, and it became necessary to borrow 
money tocarry it on, we at the same time, adop- 
ted the policy of raising, annually, by taxation, 
sufficient t6 pay punctually the interest of our 
debt: . This is the true and settled policy of the 
State; and it has been owing to this that we have 
preserved our credit and met our engagements. 

It has been mainly owing to the want of a 
similar poliey, that tlie tidn-paying States have 
failed to pay their interest; which has so much 
shaken the public confidence indiscriminately 
in all State obligations. With our present and 
rapidly inéreasing resources, and the known de- 
termination of the citizens of the State to apply 
them to the faithful fulfilment of all our public 
engagements, we have every reason to believe 
that the credit of the State will soon recover 
from its present depression, and be duly appre- 
ciated both at home and abroad. ; 

The creditors on the public works are entitled 
to your special consideration: The law of last 
session, although it was well intended at the 
time, and believed to be sufficient to enable the 
State to meet the demands of this class of our 
creditors, ex perience has shown was inadequate 
for the purpose intended.---This meritorious 
class of creditors have spent their time, labor 
and ‘money, in the service of the State, and 
many of them are greatly embarrassed for the 
want of funds long since due them. Justice re- 
quires, at the hands of the Legislature, that am- 
ple provisions be made to meet promptly their 
just claims. In doing this, the most certain and 
economical plan should be devised, and one 
which, atthe sametime, would not impair the 
credit of the State. 


The Governor then closes with a rebuke of 
the Whig members for resigning at the extra 
session. 
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State Liberty Convention. — 
One week fromto day. We hope our friends 


are allready now, for a great rally. 





Don’t Forget, 
My brother, that your two dollars, and yours, 


my brother, are all that the Philanthropist now 
depends upon for life. Weare full of faith, but 
our faith without your works, is dead. 

Mr Blanchard’s Discourse 

On our first page is rich with thought, elo- 
quently expressed. It is the best production of 
his that has ever appeared in our paper. It is 
long, but no one will tire reading it. 

Doubtless, a few of his opinions, willffind little 
sympathy with some of our. subscribers—but the 
great body of the address will please every friend 
of reform. I intend to put it in the form of a tract 
for gratuitous circulation. We design to supply 
all the colleges, seminaries, &c., in the United 
States. 

Price $2,00 a hundred. 


Se en | 


Old Scores. 

The editor of the Logan Gazette makes the 
startling declaration, that he has an old score to 
settle with me. He then blusters away through 
several paragraphs, in which he charges me with 
‘unscrupulous dishonesty,” the ‘‘foulest injus- 
tice,” the “blackest ingratitude,” ‘‘overbearing 
blackguardism,” ‘inordinate vanity,” &c., &c. 
I have nothing further to say to this severe gentle- 
man, than that he made a very greai blunder, 
when he fancied he could get up a quarrel be- 
tween the Philanthropist and Gazette. 











Vindictive. 

The Hon. J. S. Carpenter publishes in the Ohio 
Star, of November 17th, a phillippie against me, 
nearly five columns long, steeped in the very gall 
of bitterness, and full of misrepresentation. The 
satne article is republished in another Whig pa- 
per on the Reserve, and another still, has an- 
nounced its purpose to give it place. Many other 
Whig papers, we doubt not, have been called on 
to circulate it. The objectis manifest. The Phi- 
lanthropist is in their way, and they would crush 
it, if they could. 

Ihad preparedan answer to the article, but 
disliking to fill my paper with personal matters, 
have laid itaside. If, however, any of my friends 
in Portage, Medina, or Logan counties, think it 
advisable to publish a reply, let them signify their 
wish, and it shall be fulfilled. 





Ex-Secretary Badger. 

Mr. Badger, late Secretary of the Navy, left 
in Washington, a family of slaves, consisting of 
a mother and six children, renging from two, to 
fifteen years. He offered to Walter Freemen, 
the husband and father, the privilege of buying 
his wife and children, for @1800. Freeman had 
about $300 in hand, and as we learn from the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, has nearly succeeded 
in raising the balance in New England. 

Mr. Badger is said to be a native of New Eng- 
land. - Withal he is.a most honorable man, this 
Ex-Secretary of the Navy, to be speculating in 
the wife and childrem of another man, Would 
he trade in his own offspring? What business 
then has he te trade in children of another man’s | 
begetting? This thing of slaveholding is cer- 
tainly as mean a thing as a man can be guilty 
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Gov. Seward and Colonel Webt. 

Governor Seward, in pardoning Col. Webb 
who was convicted of the crime of duelling, 
has sunk himself in the estimation of many, who 
till then had been -his sincere admirers, We 
have heard no good reason assigned for this act 
of ill-judged mercy. The law against duelling 
in New York had remained a dead letter but 
the increasing humanity of the age demendaa 
its resuscitation and enforcement. And where 
could there be a fitter case for its enforcement? 
Col. Webb was a man of influence, extensively 
known, standing high with his party, of harden- 
ed spirit; had exhibited no sign of repentance 
or change of sentiment. Where was the on 
tenuating circumstance? His position in Soci- 
ety was a chief reason, why the law should be 
enforced against him—for when the proud and 
popular are mdde to feel the penalties of law, 
every man knows that he is secure, for even: 
handed justice presides; and the preventive in- 
fluence of the punishinient is tenfold greater thad 
when inflicted on an obscure offender. 





Vote of New York. 








Whig. Dem. Liberty. 
Vote of 1840 222,011 216,808 2,662 
* «© 1842 186,088 208,070 7,262 
Loss, 35,923 8,738 Gain, 4,600 

Total loss, 40,061 


The actual increase of votes in New York; 
the last two years, has been about 20,000.--- 
Here then; we have in New York, 60,000 vo- 
ters staying away from the polls. This fact, to- 
gether with similar facts in Oliio, and other 
States, shows what multitudes in the country 
are beginning to lose all confidence in the great 
political organizations. 


Vermont. 

Vermont seems in advance of all the other 
States, in her regard to the rights of humanity 
--40r; aS a certain school would term it, her 
reverence for man. Her Legislature at its last 
session, passed an act, abolishing capital punish- 
ment, substituting imprisonment for life in the 
Penitentiary, unless the Governor should after 
one year, issue a warrant, directing the criminal 
to be executed. This is an advance step in civ- 
ilization, & Vermont deserves lionor for thus ta- 
king the lead of all the States---but, we cannot 
understand the reasonableness of the condition, 
which invests one man, the Governor, with the 
awful power of life and death. 

The following proceedings of the Legislature, 


all the other States on the subject of slavery,— 
The fourth resolution isa new one, even for 
Vermont---and foreshadows the position yet to 
be taken by all the free States. 


tions were passed unanimously, 


All the resolu- 
by both houses. 


_ “Resolved, By the Senate and flouse of Representa 


tives :— 

1. That as the Representativ F 4 
t sentatives of the Peopleof the 
Seats a Vermont, we do protestagainst the idesaian into 
the Union of any State whose constitution tolerates do- 


mestic slavery, or the annexation of Te any 
Territory, in which slavery eutiad: i ae: oo 

2. That we believe that’ Congress has the 

. | S 

Constitution of the U. States, to abolish 
slave trade in the District of Coluinbia, and in the territos 
ries of the U. States—and that if Congress refuse to abol- 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia, that the seat of the 
General Government ought to be removed from that dis- 
—_ toa place where slavery and the slave trade do not 
exist. 

3. That we believe Congress has constitutional power 
to prohibit the slave trade between the several States in 
thjs Union, and to make such laws assha!l effectual wre- 
vent this trade, and ought to exercise this power. -s 

4. That the Gonstitution of the U. States ought to be 
amended, So as to prevent the existence and maintenance 
of slavery in the United States in any form or manner. : 

5: That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our 
Representatives be requested, to present the foregoing res- 
olutions to their respective Houses in Congress, and to use 
their influence to carry out the principles thereof, : 

6. That the Governor of this State be re quested to 
transmit a copy of the foregoing resolutions to each of our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


power by the 
slavery and the 





Congress. 

Noquorum in the Senate, December 5th and 
6th. 

The second day of the session, Mr. Ad- 
ams moved his resolution for the repeal of the 
2ist rule. 

Mr. Wise raised a pointof order, but the 
Speaker overruled it. After a few remarks 
from Mr. Adams and Mr. Wise, 

Mr. Weller, who seems disposed to ape the 
last named gentlemen, moved to lay the whole 
subject on the table. The motion was decided 
in the negative, yeas 85, nays, 93. 

Mr. Everett moved the previous question 
niotion sustained, 84 yeas; 76 nays. But the 
House refused to take the main question, by a 
vote of 99 yeas, 84 nays. This rule threw the 
resolution beyond the power of the House for 
one day. 

December 7th, it came up again, when the 
Speaker decided that debate was not in order, 
that the question now pending, was, ‘Shall the 
main question now be taken?” 

W. Cost Johnson moved to lay the whole 
subject on the table. Motion lost, yeas, 90, 
nays, 91. 

But the House then refused to take the main 
question, by a vote of 98 nays, to 91 yeas. 

The subject coming up again the next day, 
Mr. Wise moved tolay it on the table, but the 
motion was lost—yeas, 92, nays 95. Pretty 
close voting. The question then recurring on 
ordering the main queston, the vote stood, yeas, 
95, nays, 100. Friday and Saturday, there was 
nosession. At the next session, the motion of 
Johnson to lay on the table, the whole subject, 
prevailed. 





A Brief Allusion. 


The severity with which I have occasionally 
treated certain sects and parties, has awakened 
the ire of many, who place the good of such or- 
ganizations above the interests of the cause of 
human rights. The Reverend Cornelius Springer, 
(I believe I give name, title and all,) editor of the 
Western Recorder, is one of those. He seems to 
think himself set especially for the defence of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, and will allow no 
imputation whatever, against it. He is as jeal- 
ous of its infallibility as if he were a good Cath- 
olic, and hischurch were. Holy Mother Church. 
The eourse of this organization, in relation to 
slavery, I have taken occasion, once in 4 
while, to censure, whereat my reverend brother 
has felt himself greatly scandalized, expressing 
himself at times with so much coarseness, that I 
have been almost tempted to think the prefix, 
-‘reverend,” to his name, might be misa pplied.— 
Seldom have I seen proper to notice his assaults on 
my humble self, for we are forbidden to speak e-’ 





show that this State is also taking the lead of 
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yil of dignities.- But, I would just say, that had 
| republished all the reverend gentlemen has been 
inthe habit of saying against me, I should have 
done him such disservice, as.no chtistidii man 


ought to do another. 


From this, my gentle brother will understand 
the reason of the apparent neglect with which I 
have hitherto treated his many loving epistles to, 
and concerning, myse)f--and he must not be offend- 
ed, if the same reason should hereafter prevent 
me from attending to his acutely satirical para- 


graphs, so assydgously as he might wish. 


—— 


The Clermont Outrage. 





Most of our city papers have noticed in be- 
coming terms the outrage recently perpetrated 
in Clermont by Kidnappers from Kentucky, in 
forcibly carrying out of the State, the wife of 
Vincent Wigglesworth, a free colored man, 
and their four children. Effective measures, 
we believe, have been set on foot, for their re- 
covery. A large meeting has been held in Cler- 
mont, Without distinction of party, and has pass- 
ed strong resolutions on the subject. It was 
far from being au adolition meeting, as will ap- 
pear from some of the resolutions, which we 


quote. 


“Whereas: We, the citizensof Clermont county have 
ever been and ever will be, ready to maintain and support 
the law provided for the redemption of fugitive slaves, es- 
ceping tom the State of Kentucky in our own, when ta- 
ken in a legal manner, as pointed out by an act of our own 
Legislature, made at the special solicitation of the Slate of 


Kentucky ; 


Resolved, That the comity and good feeling heretofore 
existing between the citizens of Ohio and Kentucky is not 
only desirable, but absolutely essential to the promotion of 
the best interests of both, and that to continue these friend- 
ly relations, it is necessary, strictly, to refrain from inter- 


ing with the rights or property of either. 


Resolved, That as citizens of Ohio, we feel it our duly 
to refrain from intermeddling with any of the laws or in- 
stitutions of Kentucky, and more especiaily with that of 
slavery; nor do we in the least countenance the aiding, 
abetting or assisting the escape of slaves from legal servi- 
tude—and when slaves so escaping are sought to be re- 
claimed ia a lawful manner we have never interfered, nor 
will we, to thwart,or prevent the due execution of the 


law. 

Resolved, That kidnapping isa daring offence and hein- 
ous crime in the contemplation of our laws,and one that 
wecannot look upon withthe least degree of allowance 
whatever, and that without the prompt execution of the 
Statute in such case made and provided, we have no se- 
curity for the liberty of the free colored native residents 


of our State, or even our Own, 


Resolved, That the late abduction of the wife and chil- 
dren of Vincent Wigglesworth, whom we most soleily be- | 
lieve to be free and entitled to the protection of our laws, 
is an outrage, and an insult tu all law, and so very a mock-: 
ery to all, pretence of justice and humanity, as to call for 


immediate and satisfactory redress 


Resolved, Thatwe cannot believe that the citizens of 
Kentucky will ever countenance kidnapping, any more 
than the people of Ohio do the stealing of slaves from their 
masters, but will readily lend every assistance to uphold 
the supremacy of our laws, and to bring to punishment 
the persons who have been guilty of their so flagrant vio- 


lation. 


Resolved, That the complaint ‘sofietimes made by the: 
citizens of Kéntucky, of our Gnwillingness to surrender up 
fizitive slaves when demanded by their owners, is utterly 
unfounded ard that we have evér discountenanced the least 
interruption of the full enjoyment of their right to reclaim 


their property in a prompt and legal mahter.” 


In regard to the whereas, we remark, that it 
was quite unnecessary for the good people of 
Clerment to proffer their readiness to maintain 
a law, which has been annulled by a decision of 


the Supreme Court of the United States. 


The first resolution is disgraceful to the meet- 
ing, as it places the right of the farmer in Ohio 
to his farm and stock on the same jevel with 
the robber right of the slaveholder to his slave. 
The ‘‘right of property” in man! It is blasphe- 


my. : 


The fifth resolution, is another of the same 
kind, placing kidnapping & aiding innocent men 
to escape from bon dage, in the same category of 
: Wouldgthese ve- 
ry discriminative people see no difference be- 
tween the act of a set of frecbooters who should 
kidnap American citizens, and sell them in Al- 
giers, and the act ofa christian captain, who 


crimes. Exquisite morality! 


should lend his vessel to aid their escape? 


In reference to the third resolution, we would 
ask, why is kidnapping a ‘heinous crime?"’ Does 
the aw make itsot Can the law make it a‘thein- 
ous crime,” to travel over a County bridge, ata 
faster gait than a walk?. Why then is kidnap- 
ping a ‘‘heinous crime?” . Because, it 1s redu-| 
cing a MAN to the condition ofa brute. Now, 
what is Slavery? Keerine a man in this condi- 
tion. Slavery and kidnapping in principle, are 
identical. The kidnapper and slaveholder, then, 
are of the same family—both are heinous crimin- 
als. And what better is he, who isso full of 
reverence for the “heinous crime” of slavehol- 
ding, that he will aid in returning a fugitive 
man, to the clutches of the slaveholder? Not a 
jot better than either. His crime is that of kid- 
napping-—he is but a legalized kidnapper. And 
yet these people boast in one resolution of their 
willingness to surrender up innocent fugitives 
from boudage—an act identical in principle with 
that, which in another resolution; they denounce 


as a *“*hetnous crime.”’ 





The Colored People. 


The Anti-Slavery people of Cincinnati are far from giv- 
ing that countenance and substantial encouragement to 
their colored neighbors, which a generous sympathy de- 
mands. Let us imagine ourselves in their condition—aliens 
in the commanity where we live—borne down. by a horri- | 
ble weight of prejudice—anprotected by the laws—exclu- 
ded from the privilege of educating our children—shut 
out from honorable employment, and doomed to see our 
offspring growing up uhder the curse of caste, listless, 
hopeless and idle, because unable to obtain situations with 
What would be our feelings?— 
What should we think of the conduct of thoee, who, pro- 
fessing to be our friends, behaved towards us like ene- 
With what gratitude should we greet him who, too 
courageous to fear the scorn of the proud, or vidlence of the 
rabble, would dare treat us as MEN, seeking to do us favors, 
vindicating our rights, patronizing our industry; and en- 
couraging in every way our efforts at self improvement! 

In view of the peculiarly depressed condition of our col- 
ored neighbors—of the overwhelming conipetition they 
have to encounter, it is the great duty of Abolitionists to 
encourage their industry. Among the colored people in 
this place, aré tobe found excellent mechanics in various 
The work they have turned out will bear 
the most rigid examination—and yet, for the most. part, 
they remain unemployed—and this, too, while there is no 
That pro- 
slavery people should refase to employ colored peeple is 
not to be wondered al, but that thost who proless to sym- 
pathise with their wrongs, and desire their elevation, should 
shrink from giving a job toa colored artizan, is too bad 
They fear to subject 
themselves to odiam—being abolitionists, they must be 
cautious how they show any sympathy withcolored peo- 
ple, Or any wish to minister to their welfare. - Queer Abo- 
litionists these! Are they not ashamed of themselves?— 
Afraid to bestow their patronage where it is niost needed, 

lest they provoke a sneer or a frown! If such.aone hasa 
Pp fence to be mended; or an outhouse to be patched, he may, 
“ona pinch, give the job toa colored man—but if a house 
is to be built, he must take care—the colored mason will 


tradesmen or artisans. 


mies? 


departménts. 


lack of demaitd for labor and thechanical skill . 


—and yet we know of such persons. 


be T0O VISIBLE, 


The late rigid enforcement of the Black laws in the South, 
has driven multitudes of colored persons, engaged in the 
southern trade, out of employnient. This isan additional rea- 
son, why anti-slavery mem should look well’to the condi- 


tion of these poor people. 


—— —> = 


more colored people in Gincianati than can now find profit- 
able employment, or a comfortable home. The country 
holds out to all, such, advantages not to be-lightly overlook- 
ed. We like to see totored men becoming farmers. Many 
obstacles are constantly. thrown io their way, if they would 
seek to become mechanics. 
the way of learning a trade, and the little employment to 
be gained when it is learned. But, with moderate enter- 
prise, colored people can become farmers, good, substan- 
tial farmers, and then they are elevated at once above de- 
pendence upon niggardly patronage. Amidst their well 
stocked farms they are respectable, and feel that they are so. 
They are conscions of the dignity of producers, and “are 
not crushed to the earth by that spirit of caste, which like 
an ever present fiend broods over them in cities. Their 
childreri, too, grow up cheerful and active, with spirits un- 
broken by persecution and contempt. ‘True, the testimony 
snd school laws still subject them to many disadvantages, 
much vexation. But these they mustendorelike men. A 
better day is coming. , Evils like these will not last forev- 
er. And meantime, by practicing self denial, and the vir- 
tues of endurance and patience, their spirits will be devel- 
oped, matured, and disciplined. But, in cities, doomed to 
idleness or menial employment, surrounded, by vicious in- 
fluences, exposed to ruinous temptations, with the constant 
pressure upon them of tne pity or Contempt of a corrupt 
community; thé chances o1 their elevation are greatly di- 
minished, 





Captious: 
A friend of ours, who cares very little for sublime abstrac- 
tions about slavery, but is fond of doing something against 
it, lately wrote an article for the Xenia Free Press; defin- 
ing the position of the Liberty party, Mr. Garrison, 
who has never raised an argument against the Party, found- 
ed upon any statement or reasoning in the Philanthropist, 
uses the definition of this anonymous correspondent in a 
hostile paper, against the entire Liberty organization, East, 
West, North and South. This is neither ingenious, nor 
ingenuous. Nor do his comments on some statements of 
our friend, show so much logic or candor, as might be look- 
ed for in the editor of the Liberator. 
Our friend having remarked that;— 
“The Liberty party embraces the doctrines of the Liber- 
tymen of 1776. They constituted the first American Po- 
litical Party. The Liberty Party of our day, is but this 
party revived. Itis the old original party of the Declara- 
tion and the Gonstitution;” Mr. Garrison comments on 
this wise. 
“Now it is evident, that if this party is identical with that 
0f 1776, & is prepared to go no further, than did that party, 
then’ instead of doing any thing for the abolition ofslavery, 
it will consult {ts own selfish desires--hold the word of 
promise to the ear, and break it to the hope; and prove 
treacherous to all its professed principles.” 
Very, true if this same party ‘is prepared togo no further than 
did” t'e old party. But, had not Mr. G. been swayed by 
prejudice, he would have seen, that the writer meant simp- 
lyt® Say, that in doctrine, spirit, and intention the Liberty 
party was the party of 1776 revived. And so itis, In 
these respects, they are identical. The DOCTRINE of the 
Liberty men of 1776, was, that all men are created equal, 
with certain inalienable rights, Their SPIRIT was intense 
hatred of oppression. ThCir INTENTION was, (witha few 
exceptions confined chiefly to South Carolina and Georgia,) 
to apply the doctrine to the extinction of slavery. Bat 
their POLICY was LIMITED, and time-serving, and there- 
fore was wrong. Let us remember, however, the darkness 
which then prevailed in relation to-human rights—and that, 
while consenting to certain concessions to slaveholders, 
they inwardly rejoiced in obtaining such advantages, as 
would, in their estimation, insure the overthrow Of slavery. 
We live i the light ofa bettér day; and sad experience 
has shown us, that the concessions of our fathers have 
thwarted their intention. The Liberty men of this day, 
therefore, while embracing the doctrines, emulating the 
spirit, and cherishing the intentions, of the Liberty men of 
1776, see their errors, and would adopt a better policy to 
secure what they so earnestly desired—the policy of never 
making concession to any wrong—of uncompromising ad- 
herence, toright principle, in all their measures, 
The charity that thinketh no evil is fain to put that con- 
struction On a writer's words, which is in Accordance with 
the manifest intention of his language. J. A. Collins isa 
right hand man of Mr. Garrison, and was on the Business 
Committee which reported the following resolutions, in the 
Gonvention of the Ohio American Society, at Cadiz, The 
resolutions were adopted. 
‘Resolved, That if the wishes and policy of the fathers 
of this republic had been carried Out by their successors, 
slavery would now be extinct. 
“Resolved, That the constitution of the United States 
confers upon Congress no more Power to legislate for the 
promotion, than for theabolition of slavery in the several 
States, 
“Resolved, That so far is we exert any political influ- 
ence, it shall be directed to the support of the principles and 
policy of the founders of the government upon the subject 
of slavery.” x 
This last resolution, clearly contains a. wrong sentiment. 
God forbid that any of us should exert.our political influ- 
ence in support of the policy of the founders of the govern” 
ment! But, how unfair were it, on the strength of this 
little word, overlooked, deubtles8, by the Convention, to 
raise an argunient againstthe Ohio American Anti slavery 
Society—to charge it with selfishness and corruption—and 
close by the exclamation, “What hope is offered for the 
speedy overthrow of slavery, by such a party, even shall it 
speedily. become dominant over all other parties?” I 
know that that society meant no such thin ¢, as to sanction 
the ruinous policy of the founders of the Government—and 
Mr. Garrison knows, that that policy is abhorred by the 
Liberty party. é 
Why not treat each other fairly? 
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Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio. 
Relative to population, the Liberty vote is lar- 
ger in Ohio than New York; and, in proportion 
to the nuniber of Abolitionists, greater in Ohio, 
than Massacliusetts. This is the more credita- 
ble to Ohio, when it is remembered, that the an- 
ti-slavery agitation commenced in both these 
States before it was felt in this, and that in both, 
a great deal more effort has been laid out. Be- 
sides, the vote in this State has doubled in one 
year, so that in this respect also, Ohio had the 
advantage of tier older sisters. : 

That her Li berty vote will be largely augmen- 
ted, by another year; we infer, from the fact, 
that many Abolitionists voted with the old par- 
ties, at the late election, .as a last experiment; 
‘from the consideration, that the Whig party is 
so completely prostrated, and the Democratic so 
clearly triumphant, that many Whig and Dem- 
ocratic anti-slavery men will be detached from 
their respective parties, the former from despair 
of accomplishing anything by continued adhe- 
sion, the latter by the reflection that their aid 
will no longer be required---both being thus 
prepared to fall in with the current of the Lib- 
erty movement; from the fact, that the old po- 
litical organization dre losing the confidence of 
multitudes of reflecting and serious men; and fi- 
nally, we infer it, because‘the principles of the 
‘Liberty party are great truths which are dai- 
ly forcing themselves into the public mind, 
which is becoming miore and more impressed 
with their importance. 

One thing more--should the Democratic Legis- 
lature, in addition to repealing the Black law, 
pass an act, prohibiting’ State magistrates from 
acting under’ the law of Congress, of 1793, in 
relation to fugitives from labor; they would take 
away from that large claés of Whig Abolition- 
ists, who are forever urging that their party on 
the whole is more favorable to the cause of hu- 
man rights, the grave plea for not going in the 


from this cause a large accession of Liberty vo- 


ters... 





One thing, however, appears to be evident—there are | 


There are the difficulties in} 


Liberty movement, co that we may- not expect, 


Ohio Legislature. 

_ The first week of the session was occupied 
chiefly with the election of officérs,appointment of 
committees, and preparation for business. 

Resolutions were passed protesting against the 
action of Congress, on the apportionment bill, in 
putting an end to the general ticket system. 

Bills were introduced for the districting the 
State, for the appraisement of personal property, 
under execution, for enabling certain banks whose 
charters are about to expire,to close their business, 
and providing for the prosecution of stiits aghinst 
the same; for taxing capital invested in Bank 
stock &c. Then there were bills to repeal char- 
ters and grant charters—reports, petitions, reso- 
lutions. Then there wasan excited debate about 
the propriety of substituting open voting for ballot- 
ing, in elections of officers of the House. Messrs. 
McNulty & Byington went against the ballot—they 
would have the acts of the servants of the people, 
open to the inspection of their masters. The House 
decided to elect the officers viva voce, & proceed- 
ed to do so; Mr. Atkinson, Whig, when his 
name was called, said it was of no use to vote on 
the question of excusing him, for whatever might 
be the decision of the House, he would not vote 
and the House might doas it pleased—it could nut 
compel him to vote. An angry debate sprang up. 
Mr. McNulty wished tu have him punished for con- 
temptof the House. Mr. Atkinson said he had 
conscientious scruples about voting; Mr. Mc- 
Nulty insisted on his being punished—but the 
House seemed disinclined: At length McNulty’s 
name was called, and by way Of showing the ef- 
fect of an evil precedent, be refused to vote, and 
defied the power of the House to make him. At 
last the house adjourned, but on the following 
Monday, McNulty and Byington were out voted, 
and the old mode of ballot resorted to; in the elec- 
tion. 


| 


McNulty and Atkinson are too spunky for 
grave legislators—and as for Mr. Olds, who 
thought Mr. Atkinson ought to be excused from 
voting on the principle thatit is “hard to make a 
whistle out of a pig’s tail”—-he is altogether too 
witty for his place. 


On the second day of the session, Mr. Steed- 
man, one of the two members representing the 
new North-Western counties, introduced a bill 
for the repeal of the Black Act.. The same day, 
Dr. Earle of Portage, moved a resolution for ap- 
pointing a committee to inquire into the expe- 
diency of repealing all laws making distinctions 
on account of color. 


The resolution after a short debate was post- 
poned indefinitely, by a vote of 47 to 22, 

The fourth day of the session, Mr. Steedman’s 
bill passed to its third reading, when it was dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Earle. Steedman, Byington, 

and Atkinson. Mr. Earle made an effort, by mo- 
ving an amendment, to have the law relating to 

the testimony of blacks and mulattoes repeal- 

ed, but it failed. Mr. Byington opposed the bill, 

for he wished to keep his skirts clear of aboli- 
tionism, in every shape. 

Mr. Sfeedman ‘‘wished to define his position. 

The law proposed to be repealed, was passed at 
the instance of Kentucky. But since the people 
of that state had sent agents here to interefre in 
our domestic concerns, he thought it nothing but 
justice to let them take care oftheir own negroes, 
without calling for the aid of a party, which has 

been treated in bad faith.” 

A pretty confession truly, that for the last three 
years, Ohio has been the negro-keeper, the over- 
seer of thé Kentucky slaveholder! And then, 

think of the honorable motive named by Mr. 
Steedman. in his effort to change her relations in 
this respect—not because the office of slave-catcher 
and negro-keeper was disgraceful to Ohio—not 
because the Black Act was a violation of humanity 
—but we are determined to be revenged of Ken- 
tucky, for sending hér orators here, to aid the 
Whigs! Mean, mean, to the lastdegree! That 
jaw was either right or wrong-—If right, no pet- 
ty resenment against Kentucky could warrant its 
repeal. If wrong, no comity could sanction 
it, and its repealought to be insisted on, just be- 
cause itis wrong. Legislatures degrade them- 
selves, and violate every rule of right, when they 
suffer their acts to be dictated by caprice, passion 
or spite. But, weare unwilling to believe our 
Legislature so bad as Mr. Steedman’s remarks 
might lead iis to think. Let us hope, that the ma- 
jority who passed the bill for the repeal of the 
law, were glad of an opportunity toundo a dis- 
graceful and crimirial act—and that the reason 
assigned by Mr. Steedman was but a-pretext, un- 
der which they were willing to shelter themselves 
from the odium of being denounced as abolitionists 
by the pro-slavery rabble of the community. 

Mr. Bytngton made an effort to have the bill 
postponed indefinitely, but there was 50 nays to 21 
yeason the proposition, The bill was then passed 
bya voteof 46 to24, The party complexion is 
as follows:— 

“DEMOCRATS. 

YEAS.—J. D. White, M. Reese, J. Reid, G. 
|W. Sharp, I, E: James, W. McClung, W. Doug- 
las, W. Wakefield, Israel] Brown, John Gruber, 
I. Greene, P. Humphrey, J. B. Steedman G. C. 
Mudgett, R. Warren, J. C. Clark, E. B. Olds, J. 
P. Henderson, J. Lariwill, J. Wilford.—20. 

NAYS.—J. B. McFarland. J: B. King, J. Mar- 
tin, J. Meredith, Daniel Kelly, A. Gordan, Le 
Grand Byington, Elihu Johnson, Wm. Nelson, 
Caleb J. McNulty, C. Okey, R. W. Cabiil, H. C. 
Brish, Rudolphus, James Kilgore, D. McConnell. 
—17. 

ABSENT.—N. Spindler.---1. 

WHIGs. 

YEaS.—J. A. Smith, R. Robinson, J. B. Ack- 
ey, W. B. McCrea, D. Fisher, J. Chenowith, R. 
Campbell, J. P. Converse, J. Fudge, S. Atherton, 
N. Dyke, J. M. Gallagher, J. Countis, J. McClure, 
R.C. Schenck, C. Bowen, T. Earle, S. H. Pardee; 
N. Larsh, A. Sewrad, J.'H. Baldwin, N. Webb, J. 
Atkinson,—24. ; 

NAYS.—Thomds Ross, 0. Curry, I. House- 
man, D. Chambers, G. W. Woodbridge, J. Pro- 
basco.—6. ’ , 

ABSENT.—J. Futtle, S. Fuller.—2. 

+ From this vote, as from several others, it would 
seem, that those two aspirants after supreme con- 
trol, Byington and NecNulty, are by no means in- 
vincible. Enis ie 2 

About the time: of the introduction of Steed- 
man’s bill, McNulty brought forward a bill for the 
repeal of the charter of Oberlin Institute. On 
the third reading of the bill, the Depravity of the 
House took occasion to belch forth its venom a- 
\gainst this institution. Its two great-sins are, 
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ROPIST. 








tend the benefits of education to all, without dis- 


the McNulty and Byington school of Legislators, 
would crush it. They think ita disgrace to the 
Legislature of Ohio to grant its sanction in the 
form of a charter to such an. institution! 

“Mr. Byineton had lived within the sphere of its bale- 
ful influence for eight years. He was familiar with its ven- 
emows and incendiary character, poisoning the minds of 
youth, and distracting the peace, dignity and morals of the 


State, under a plea of humanity and sanctity, but in defi- 
ance of every obligation of both. He denounced with 


their practices. There is more evil inflicted by that insti-| the several States and Territories of this Union, 
and the District of Columbia. — 
; W. Halsted gave notice that he should intro- 
mies of this country abroad, and ewissaries at home.—Gen- | duce a bill in reference to taking testimony in ca- 
Why, sir, the ev-| ses of contested elections, 
J.Q. Adams called for the reading of the reso- 
in their villainy. Such being the fact, it was folly to waste| ution, which he gave noticeof his intention 
The resolution having been read, 


tution, (said Mr. B.) upon this State and country, than by 
any other institution west of the mountains. It is a ban- 
ditti of law breakersand negro stealers supported by ene- 


tlemen demandevidence, (said Mr. B.) 
idence of the iniquitous character of that institution is as 
broad as the light ofday, and those who control it, glory 


= se 








first, that its members arid professors will not be-| shall be received by this House, or entertained in 


tray the wanderer; secondly; that it would ex-|®°Y A ile oa be, and the same is hereby |scind the one hour rule. 
+ "s rescinded. 


W.. C. Johnson introduced a resolution to re- 
W. C. J. said it was far 
from his purpose to desire to delay the transac- 


Henry A. Wise objected to the reception of the tion, of business; but that a reasonable time 


tiction of class or color. -For these two crimes, | resolution. i 
The Speaker said it was only offered asa notice. 
W. C. Johnson, of Maryland, inquired whether 
it was susceptible of amendment. 
The Speaker \said not until it came properly 
before the House. 


HOUSE,OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


12th Month, 6th. 


should be allowed for discussion, was of great 
importance; it was due to the country and fo the 
members of the House; that time should be allow- 
ed for explaining their positions, and submitting 
their, opinions, He had wished to speak on some 


~|parpieular subject himself and could not have 


ume allowed him, [a voice ‘‘on the assumption of 
tate .debts.”] But without consuming more 
time, he would move the previous question; it was 
seconded. When McKennan, of Pennsylvania, 


“W. C. Johnson, of Maryland, gave notice that |said he believed it , 
: sigatic bet A b was one of the best r 
great severity, the individuals who control the Institute and| he should: ask Jeavé to introduce a ‘bill to relieve | House, and moved to lay the ukaionenee “5 


time. Rumor, with her thousand tongues, had published | to introduce. 


the enormities of that institution all over the State and 


of them! He would therefore vote for the bill-” 


yeal its charter, without a moment’s investigation 


negro-haters. 


On motion of Mr. Schenck, the bill was laid on} ,o4 by the House. 


the table, bya vote of 36 to 35. So much for the| existence from the commencement of the gov- 
ernment. But there was a rule made by which a 
Monday, 12th, in the Senate, Mr. Bartley, from|!a"ge class of petitions was excluded from re- 
ception, they came from one section of the coun- 
, 4 : ; try and not from another, and he had always 
the proceedings of a meefing, in Batavia, Cler-|considered the 2lst rule by which these pe- 
mont co., concerning the abduction of the wife of| titions were excluded us unjust and a violation 
of the Constitution, which secured to all classes 
He did not wish to take 
‘oie : j A a up the time of the House to discuss the ques- 
existing laws on kidnapping, making provisions| tion but was ready at that moment to take the 
It was in behalf of his constit- 
If Mr. Bartley’s wife and children had been| "ents that he felt authorised to submit the reso- 
lution—it was tosecure to them their rights 

which are by that rule withheld from them. 


first week of the session. 


the Judiciary Committee, to which were referred 


Vincent Wigglesworth, and his children, reported 
that no legislative interference was required, the 


for the punishment of the offence complained of. 


stolen, by slaveholders, we presume he would have 
come to the conclusion that the legislature had a 
right to interfere, and could interfere successfully. 


be, to be deprived of his wife and children. 

_ In the case of Eliza Jane Johson, who was 
kidnapped, the legislature interfered promptly, 
and the civil authorities of Kentucky surrender- 
ed her immediately. The laws against kidnap- 
ping make provision for the punishment of 
kidnappers, but what will they do for the re- 
clamation of the kidnapped? It is the duty of 
the legislature to pass resolutions strongly re- 


upon the Governor of the State to demand the 
immediate surrender of the poor victims. Has 
that the majesty of the State is insulzed, its 
citizen putin jeopardy? 

We hope the action of the House may be 
more conformable to Justice and Reason. 
final refusal of the legislature to act in sucha 
be equivalent to an invitation to the kidnapper 
ation ofa want of power or inclination to pro- 
tect their constituents. 


December 14th, Samuel Medary was elected 


for six years. 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENGE. 





Wasnincton City, 12th mo., 10th, 1842. 
FRIEND BAaILey: 
Congress has been in session 
fout days of the present week, but the Senate 
had not a quorum the first two days. 


qualified, and took their seats. The former in 

in placeof S. L, Southard, deceased. 

introduce a bill to repeal the Bankrupt law. 
On the 8th, the Senate wentinto the election 

of Chaplain which resulted as follows; for Tus- 

Tuston will be Chaplain for the Senate during 


ed in the House, will change every week with 
one vet to be elected by the House. 


of the Bankrupt law, which was read the first 
time, it proposes to operate in new cases only. 


No other business of importance has been) .uhmitted the day previous in reference to the 2Ist 


Preston and Calhoun have both resigned their winter Ag fees ne 9g of. 


seats, the latter will stay however to the end of the 
Sgt ; took pl ~ Q s , 
session, though he has not yet reached here on ee ee ae gene Sah moved 
to lay the whole subject on the table. 
‘ ar He The ayes and nays having been ordered, B. A. 
have elected the celebrated George McDuffie, not] Bidiack of Pennsy]vania, asked to be excused fiom 
e : His vote, heretofore in relation to this 
yee gery — —- should expire, (the] subject, had been the only one, he believed, called 
1 of March next,) but for six years ensuing] jy question publicly by the newspapersof hisown | ajjonds, 8.8. 15a 
party in his district; and he had, in consequence, | Alum, |b. | 4a 5 
Sept i oe : : rie The chief reason he did | Beeswax, !b 
for -his ex position of the American principle.---| not wish to vote was, that he did not desire to ap- | Beans, bush 
Such was the deptli of his penetrating mind as pear inconsistent. 
ai make te pare og early a 1834, a 8 he would stand by his friends and vote against the | Candles, per Ib. 
— oe reely, elapse, tl it would be! repeal of the rule, sink or swim; although he 
; see’ al Gtke. Marth la thought it rather hard that Northern men should 
Oo make Slaves of the Northern (4-\ be required to do so, when some Southern men 
will net themselves pursue the same course. 
en ge oe arte ae : The Speaker stated that the gentleman from 
the will of God, it written with a sunbeam in| Pa, wished to be excused when Bidlack withdrew 

’ j j ; ° ‘ F ’ r — 

the heavens.” We now have in this high seat] his motion. ‘The question to lay. on the table was |0°*!: bush. 10a i Paper. sAagg s 


transacted in this branch of Congress. Senator 


accountof ill health in his family, In the place 
ofthe former, the Legislature of South Carolina 


only to fill the vacancy till the term for which 


that period. , So we have in the highest seat of 
the council of this nation, the man so renowned 


found expedient in order to perfect the social 
system, 
borer. Le considered that ‘“‘American Slavery 
would not be more manifestly consistent with 


Uni It , ‘ H. A. Wise insisted that it was not in order to 
nion. its managers confessed the charges—were proud | consider the resolution as there was much busi- 
mh ie ness remaining on the calender, from last session, 
' 

Reasonable men! condemn an institutiun, re- which had the precedence. 
ae . J.Q. Adams, said the reason why he thus had 
of the charges brought against it! Nothing can early submitted the resolution was, that there 
exceed the wickedness and absurdity of your true| was.a general rule of the House, by which for 
the first thirty days of the session, the reception 
of petitions was the first business tq be transac- 
That this rule had been in 


the right of petition. 


ayes and nays. 


H. A. Wise raised a point of order. 


thirds to adopt it. 


ae thought if the House should consent to receive 
A just retribution for this heartless wretch, would] the resolution it would require a vote of two 
The Speaker overruled the 
point of order. He was ot the opinion that the 
resolution wasin order. 

Wise thought the States should be called for 
petitions. although the committees to which 
they could be referred, had not yet been ap- 
pointed. ; 

J. B, Weller of Ohio, moved to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table. 

And the yeas and nays having been ordered, 
‘ _H. A Wise inquired whether his question ot 
probating this act of kidnapping, and calling order had not the precedence of this motion. 
The Speaker replied, 


The Chair overrules the question of order. 


ble. And oh the question being taken it was de- 
cided in the affirmative, yeas 116, nays 70. 

J. B. Weller moved that when the House ad- 
journ it adjourn to meet on Monday next; the mo- 
tion prevailed, yeas 91,, nays 60. 

On motion of M. Fillmore the House adjourned. 


12 month, 12th. 
Some debate took place to-day in the House, on 
the reference of the subjects, recommended in the 
President's Message, to appropriate committees. 
C. Cushing. a friend of the measures of the Pres- 
ident, wished that portion of it relative to the Ex- 
chequer, feferred to the ecommittee of the whole 
House. A motion which he made to that effect 
was lost. C. J. Ingersoll, leading man among 
the Democratic party, took occasion to say that 
he was immovably opposed to this measure or any 
other Treasury project originating with the Exec- 
utive. ee ee eer 
. A mation to refer to the committee of the whole, 
that, part of the Message respecting the refunding 
to Gen. Jackson, the fine imposedon himat New 
Orleans, was negatived, yeas 97, nays 103. It 
was referred to the committee on the Judiciary. 
12 month, 18th. 


H. A. Wise and J. M. Botts, of Va. debated 
about an hour to-day about a point of order, and 
were a great portion of that time speaking con- 
trary to the rules of the House and the decision of 
the:Chair. The subject was a resolution offered 
by. Mr. Botts toappoint a committee to make inqu:- 
ry into the truth of certain charges against the 
whig party, as contained in a letter published in 
the State of New York by one Spencer. ‘No final 
disposition has been made of this subject. 

The next subject was a bill introduced by H. 
Everett, of Vermont, to repeal the Bankrupt law. 
This subject was made the special order fora 
subsequent day. P 

T wish to call thy attention to an editorial in the Philan. 
thropist-of the 7th inst., in which thou hast spoken of the 
obligation resting upon the people of the free States to DE- 
LIVER UP FUGITIVES FROM LABOR. The Supreme Court of 
he U. S. in the case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, decided that the clause of the Constijution which 
provides that such fugitives “shall be delivered:up on claim 
of the party to whon) such labor or service is due,’’is but a 
mere repetition of the former clause, that they shall not by 
escaping into a free State, “BY ANY LAW OR REGULATION 
THEREIN BE DISCHARGED FROM SUCH SERVICE.” ‘The 
amount, of this doctrine is, that we cannot RELBASE the 
slave fiom the claim of his master, nor can we by any law 


Wise said he would not take =r the time of of ours DETAIN him from his master, but that he shall be. 


n asked the common consent 
State Printer, and Mr. Allen re-elected Senator|of the House. Objection being made, the, ayes 
and pays were taken which 
nays, 99, , 
_ So the main q 
the resolution was laid over..- 

The death of Jas. W. Williams, of Md. having | 
been announced by his colleague of Mason, 
the House adjourned. 


juestion was not ordered, and 


12th Month, Th. 


resulted yeas, 84, 


the legislature nothing to do, with the protection | the House by appealing, bat he could not acqui-| periverEp uP in the some Sense that a crituinal is deliver- 


of the people of Ohio? Is it nothing to this body, | esce in the decision of the Chair. 
The yeas and nays were then called, and the 


: soaetnary motion to lay on the table was negatived—yeas, 
laws set at defiance and the rights of every 85, nays, 93. . 

H. Everett of Vermontsaid, as this was a mat- 
ter of great importance, he would ask for the 
The } Previous question, which was ordered; yeas, 84, 
nays 74, 
ar ae ; And the question being stated, shall the main 
iy ° . 7 . 
case, would cover it with infamy; it would question be now put! 
.. Wise inquired whether it would be in order 
to redouble his activity; equivalent to a declar- ie Oleg, ren een ohind gaa establish it, that there is no obligation placed upon ,our 

The Speaker said it would not, except by gen- 
eral consent. 

H. A. Wise the 


ed up to justice jn. our own State. There is no act for us 
to perform, but our obligation is to desist, or refrain from 
acting in favor of the slave. “This construction is fully 
borne out by the discussions at the time of adopting the. 
Constitution, It was followed by Chief Justice Shaw, in 
the case of Latiemer which jis referred toin thy editor- 
jal. 

‘The sheriff then by advice of the Chief Justi: e, refused the 
use of the jailto hold theslave, And the jailor on the writ 
of Habeas Corpus, by direction of able counsel denied that 
he held the slave ax amofticer, but averred that he held him 
asthe agent of Gray. ‘Thos it seems to be established, 
so far as the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the opinion of eminent lawyers and jurists can 











people by the Constitution to participate in retaking a fu- 
vitive slave, or in any way whatever, to aid his mrster in 
arresting or takiug him back to bondage: , 

For a further explanation of this subject, see the thirc 
number of a series of essays now publishin yin the Western 
Reserve Chronicle, of Warren, Ohio, and which J would 
commend to the readers of the Philanthropist. 
Respectfully, 

B. BB. 





CapiraL PuntsHmMent ABovisueb.---Vermont 
has taken the responsibilities: of abolishing the 
punishment of Murder ‘by Death, and substita- 
ting Imprisonment for life. The Watchman thus 
announces it:---"*The present’ Legislature of 


Notices by members of their intention to intro- Vermont has pars an act abolishing capital 


ton, 26 votes, for Bulfinch, 2, Scattering, 1. So dstatiédhe 


ing system. 
an ; aie ing of five thousand copies of a document in rela- 
T. H. Benton introduced his bill for the repeal] iis, to State debts. 


on goods 
Santa Fee—one 


duce sundry bills were given. 
In ihe Senate on the 7th, 8. 8. Crafts, of Ver- . ae sy ; uting the 
mont, and W. L. Dayton, of New Jersey, were — ee pet ment during life in the Penitentiary, unless the 
\ t Senator Phel igned 1 the latt Ranhodend road westward through Ohio, Fadi Governor shall, after one year issue a warrant, 
ce 5 of | ne ie “laps * “19° ‘ 

ene & iniiedaaods: oc Wh and rr we “8 wines thy atl has received the signature’ of the Governor of 
T. H. Benton, gave notice of an intention to nimnloie tho weahiin Witte cae the “nodifying this State and has consequently become the law 
the revenue act so as to remove the duty upon salt 
—one for declaring what is the Norther bounda- 
ry line of the State of Missouri—one to authorize 
conveyed by 
the session, and according to a lution pass- = & ee: oe 
4 8 resolution pa°s- tHudson river—one for establishing a Warehous- den 

W. C. Johnson moved for the print- | wards, owing to the high state of our river; aflording op- 


Negatived, ayes, 57, nays, $200. 


One for issuing 


land to 


punishment and substituting therefor imprison- 


requiring the criminal to be executed. This bill 


of the commonwealth.” 

0 mM ce 
Cincinnati Prices Current. 
Price of Hogs, Dec. 19th 1842. 


The price of hogsthe past week has had a tendency up- 








portunities for shipping at low freights, and decrease in 
number arriving. ‘The present prices ranges from $1,65 to 
The latter price is given only for very superior lots. 
It is estimated that the whole number packed this season to 


J.Q. Adams observed that the resolution he had | the present time is upwards of 70,000. 


voting. 


been held to account. 


z 
The extremely low pricesfas compared with former years, 
has afforded opportunities for shipping lard to England and 


He therefore, France, with a fait margin for profits to the shippers, which 


Some conversation | wjjj have a tendency to keep this article at a good price 


If he should not be excused, | ~ overs, 


Everett, | during ‘the whole ensuing year. + 58 
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ate. , So the subject was laid over till the following |Corame Pet |, Fe eke oho om aa 
Let our Northern laborers now petition this day. : ian : ¥ , oe a " rie i. a 
body, to break the yoke of the oppressed, andthey| ‘The President’s message was received and read. |Copperas, Ib. 2a 3 . Sides, 2a 3 
will be told that they are asking to have removed] Ten thousand copies were ordered to be printed, |Castings, ®t. ——a 30 ) Shoulders, 1-2 a = —— 
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: Fase ‘ and the [House adjourned. Ler. 5008 ‘60 Butter 6 18 
publican edifice’fet them ask for their breth-} ce i sou 162 Wi Peekt bee thae 
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In the House on the Sth, .(the first day of the 
Session) after the usual -resolutions were passed, 
providing the. members with newspapers, &c. 


from the confectionaries of the capitol all intoxi- 


tefition to repeal the Bankrupt law. 


the following resolution: we 
» That the 2ist- rule. of conducting 


“No petition, memorial, resolution, or other pa- 
per, praying the abolition.of slavery in the. Dis- 


the slave tpade between 








of the United States, in 


‘ Pe Saeco tele kns pe Kat 





tatifig drink. © - ..) :., ahve ‘ 
‘AL Bveret, of Vermont, fate hotice of his in- 
the gentleman from Ky. f 
he jwould take an appeal for 
ascertaining the senseof the House. |. 
After some remarks by H. Everet 
businessin this House, in the following words— J. R. Ingersoll and the Speaker; H. S. Turney of nk Bs 
| 0 ‘Tennessee, moved to Jay the appeal upon the ta-| por,” 
ble, fand the motionjprevailed. 
trict of Columbia, or any State or Territory, or|Shull the main question be nowput, 
States or Territuries|taken and, decided, yeas 95; nays 100. So the Foca s IE hp 
which it now exists,|question lies over. rib. 


hill mm Mies ieee po Pen HS 


been already put, and decided, likeall other ques- | ¢ " keg—~ 
tions put and decided, it could not be put: an eee oe ¢ 
that the subject before the House wasnow open to ; Haenel=- 
Geo. N. Briggs; of Massachusetts, offered a res-}debate; amendment, or such other proceeding Pirie, nase 50 


olutioti. te amend the 19th. rule, éo as to exclude}thereon, as the House might deem proper; as 
though the previous question had not been demand-| Guts, a 15 


wets 


J. Q. Adams gave notice that he should offer Seno een 


os 


The Speaker overriiled the position assumed by | Hay, ton, 


ae 


The question— 
was then 
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Miscellaneous. 








From the Watchman. 
Filial Ingratitude and Cruelty. 


We briefly alluded, a short time since, to a re- 
ported case of cruelty to an aged woman, by her 
wmnatural children, which was producing consid- 
erable excitement in Cincinnati. A specification 
of names and charges we thought best 10 withhold, 
until we had the result of an ecclesiastical investi- 
gation of the case, then pending. This result is 
now made public, and is a confirmation we be- 
lieve of the principal charges which rumor had 
circulated. The following is a brief history of 
the case, as furnished originally by the «Times” 
of this city, and epitomized by the New York Ob- 
server: 

The old lady ‘referred to, lived in the city of 
New York, possessed of sufficient property to 
make her cofafortable in her declining years. A 
eon, now living in this city in good circumstances, 
it was stated, squandered a part of this sacred 
fund, and came to this city with the balance, leav- 
ing his parent to the charities of strangers. Af- 
ter some time, a daughter of the old lady brought 
her out to the west, with whom she lived near the 
Little Miami river, for a while; but at last get- 
ting tired of her, she brought her to this city, and 
quartered heron another sister, who, Mm ashort 
time, reflecting, no doubt. that as her brother had 
possessed himself of all the old lady’s property, he 
ought to take care of her, applied to him to re- 
ceive her under his roof; this he refused to do. 
Determined not to be at the expense and trouble of 
shielding that venerable gray head, she placed her 
in a carriage, and proceeded to her brother’s house, 
when, not finding the family at home, she seated 
her mother on his door steps, and left her in the 
rain, where she remained for an hour or two. 


On the return of the son she was placed ina 
small back room in his house—a miserable straw 
bed and covering were given to her, and then she 
was locked up. The condition in which she was 
found is sufficient proof of the treatment she was 
subjected to. Suflice it to say that the lady who 
first heard of the circumstances told it to her hus- 
band, who immediately called on one of the sons- 
in-law of the suffer, whois in the yearly re- 
ceipt of several thousand dollars of rent from his 
real estate, and stated the information he had re- 
ceived in relation to his wife’s mother, and his ap- 
prehensions that unless something was done im- 
mediately she could not survive such cruel treat- 
ment. Heconjectured truly—the old lady died 
soon after. ‘The son-in-law answered, «I know it 
all; the old woman is very old, and ought to have 
died years ago; and it was nobedy’s business.” 
But our friend was not to be so baulked. He call- 
ed on the township trustees, and insisted on their 
going toseeher. After the matter was thus made 
public, they consented to, and did employ a wo- 
man to board and wait on the aged invalid. They 
gave her food, which she devoured like a famished 
wolf, they cut off her hairand combed her head, 
and washed and dressed her. The poor old crea- 
ture was at last made clean and comfortable, and 
removed to the roof ofa hireling, where she after- 
ward died. 

From a subsequent patagraph-in the Times we 
learn that Mr. Grover, pastor of the Wesley Chapel 
Cincinnati, has publisheda card, promising that 
the whole mattershall be-investigated by a com- 
mittee, and given correctly to the public. 


Some of the individuals most deeply implicated 
in this affair were members of the Methodist com- 
munion. The Committee to whom the investiga- 
tion wasentrusted, have published a detailed report 
of the testimony taken at the trial, which is too 
long for insertion entire in this connexion. In 
the preface to their report they say that «the sev- 
eral persons accused, who were members of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, have all been found 
guilty and dealt with accordingly.” 

The name of the old lady was Mrs. Stibbs. The 
principal individuals implicated were Mr. Stibbs, 
her son, and Mrs. Richardson and Mrs, Walker, 
her daughters; the former lady and her husband 
being members of the Methodist church, the lat- 
ter of a presbyterian church. 

The following extracts from the testimony of 
a Mr. and Mrs. Coppin, present some of the worst 
features of the case. 

Joseph Coppin came forward, and stated that 
he had given to the Editor of the Times, the in- 
formation upon which said Editor had based his 
eharges in his paper, of the 22d inst. Witness 
said his motives were pure, and he should make 
his statements in view of his having to answer for 
the same before the bar of God. 


On the 17th of July, he was informed by his 
wife, that (the deceased) Mrs. Stibbs, was ina 
saffering condition. He directed her to go and 
see the old lady, which she did on the Monday 
following. She came back with her feelings very 
much wounded, related the situation in which she 
found Mrs. Stibbs. Robert Richardson, (son-in 
law of Mrs. 8.) was an old acquaintance of wit- 
ness. Met him in the street, told him of the suf- 
ferings of his mother, and that he ought to go and 
see her, and attend toher case. Hereplied, “you 
had better go home and mind your own business, 
never mind about Mrs. S. I knew all about it, 
before I went tc New York. If the old lady dies, 
let her die, she isold enough to die, it is no mat- 
terof mine, I can’t attend to her.” Witness said, 
then I'l] attend to her. Next morning went and 
made enquiry-if Mrs. S. was moved, found she 
was not. On Wednesday went to the Township 
‘Trustees---informed them of the case, and re- 
quested their attendance upon it---they seemed 
reluctant to go, but finally went with witness. 
found the house of Mr. Samuel Stibbs---met Mrs. 
Crossby, (Mr. Stibb's daaghter,) at the door, she 
said, ‘*Walk in gentlemen, I’m glad you have 
come, take this old woman away, I can’t take-care 
of her, my husband says it will kill me, and 
wants her taken away.” Robert Richardson and 
Samuel Stibbs were sitting by the window.— 
Walked in and saw the old woman---never be- 
held suchasight. Witness approached her, she 
took hold of hishand, and said, **For God’s sake, 
take me out of this place—they won’t own me— 
have you come to relieve me? for God’s sake 
give me something toeat.” A piece of pie was 
brought in, she devoured it without a knife— 
ealled the Trustees into the room to see her, she 
seized the pie like a wolf, did not move her 
hands from her mouth till all was devoured. 

Mrs. Corrin called. “On Sunday evening 
(in July) Mrs. Hanson, at her home, told me of 
this horrid affair. I went home and told my 
husband. He directed me to go and see to it 
myself. I went toStibbs’ house, knocked at the 
door, heard awful groans within; the door was 
locked, the groans continued, anda strange 
rumbling in the room. I saw a window partly 
opened, and resolved to know who was there if 
fhad to go through the window, as I had gone 
there for that purpose. I went back into a shed, 
or kitchen, saw a passage open, and went in. 
Again the groans were repeated, and more aw- 
ful than before. Iknocked anda voice said 
comein. The sight I saw was beyond descrip- 
tion—I cannot tell it—an aged woman was 
there, she lifted up her hands and said, ‘Mother! 
Have you come to do something for me—to get 
Me out of this wretched abode! Come in for 
God's sake, and get me out of this fikhy place.’ 
Her arms were naked and very dirty. A little 
girk came in of whom lenquired, who takes 
eare-of this woman? ‘Oh! notiody; Miss Stibbs 
is. going to be married, and Mrs. Crosby. has 


” gone out to make preparations tor the wedding.’ 


An Irish woman came in and said,‘ ‘Oh Lord !— 
‘are you come < to take this woman away?! 1 am 





afraid to do any thing for her.~I never smelt 
such a stench, nor saw such filth; saw a kind 
of bed with nothing on it but a filthy quilt, and 
a pillow as black and filthy a8 the rest; every 
thing that paseed the old wothan was in the bed. 
[ asked the woman to support ler, lest I should 
faint. The sick woman then got & death grip 
of me, and said—* You shan't leave—God bless 
you, take me out---go to the Overseers of the 
Poor, tel them te come.’ [replied that I would, 
and would see her attended to, I could find 
nothing with which to render her any assis- 
tance, andsolleit her. On the street I met 
Brother Grover; and hesitated whether I should 
speak to him. I am sorry I did so---[ know I 
did wrong, for [have no doubt, indeed, I know, 
he would have done what was necessary, 
Other testimony from the same witness of a sim- 
ilar character is published, besides the testimony 
of other witnesses, some of it adduced to refute 
the above and prove: that Mrs. Stibbs was well 
treated: “One fact was admitted by witnesses on 
both sides; to wit; that the sufferer was found 
covered with vermin. 





THINGS TO BE CONSIDERED. 

As weare going to press, we have an opportu- 
nity toglance at the Message of the Governer of 
Virginia, to the Virginta Legislature. We call 
the attention of ovr readers to the follcwing item. 
The subject of remark isthe subjecting the ves- 
sels of the State cf New York, to search for fugi- 
tive slaves.-— Waichman. 

Of the law, the Message speaks as follows: 

‘“Phis law, so far, [doubt not, has been product- 
ive of good,as I have not heard of the slightest 
suspicion being entertained by any one, that a 
slave has been carried away by a northern vessel, 


since it went into operation. I regret much the 
necessity of this law or any similar one, but it was 
forced on us astheonly peaceable means of pro- 
tecting Our property against the depredations of 
the fuolish and mad abolitionist. Unless some- 
thing speedily be done by the great body of our 
northern brethren to arrest the mischievous de- 
signs of these fanatics, it will becomea question 
for the whole South to consider, whether they will 
longer continue in union with a people who are 
resorting to every art and device they can to rob 
them of their property.” 

The South, we believe, has for a long time 
talked about considering that question. 

The South however, need not think of fright- 
ening the North by any such consideration.— 
Men of the North will not feel called upon to 
gag any portion of her citizens, or take meas- 
ures 10 prevent them froin thinking as they 
please about slavery to prevent the South, con- 
sidering that question. All the North know ve- 
ry well, that all such considerations would end 
in smoke. The South cannot live out of the 
Union. 


Proclamation by the Governor. 

In conformity with the pious usages of christian 

and civilized nations, and with a view to impress 

upon all minds a humble dependence upon and 
cheerfui submission to the Divine Ruler of all peo- 
ple, the Legislature did, on the 7th day of March, 

1842, resolve, «that the Governor be requested to 

issue, within the present year, his proclamation to 

the citizens of thisState, recommending to them 
the observance of a day of Thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God, for his blessing to us as a people.” 

By virtue of the authority thus given by the 

General Asse:nbly, I, THOMAS CORWIN, Gov- 

ernor of the State of Ohio, do set apart Tuurspay, 

the twenty-second day of December next, to be ob- 
served as a day of humble thanksgiving to Almigh- 
ty God, throughout the State of Ohio. 

It is especially enjoined upon the people of the 

State, on that day, to refrain from their several 

temporal pursuits and assemble themselves togeth- 

erat their customary places devoted to religious 
worship; that they heartily invoke the continuance 
of those blessings which have hitherto character- 

ized our history as a people, and implore the Di- 

vine pardon for our forgetfulness of mercy, and 

frequent abuse of the great privileges with which 
our State has been indulged. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand, and have caused the Great Seal of 
the State to be affixed, at Columbus, this 
twenty-ninth day of November, A. D. 1842, 
and of the Independence of the United 

tates the sixty-seveath. 
THOMAS CORWIN. 

By the Governor, 

J. Stoane, Secretary of State. 





REMARKABLE ANECDOTE. 


The particulars of the following very stri- 
king incident were lately told us by a friend, 
as a fact falling within the range of his per- 
sonal knowledge; and having the most per- 
fect confidence in its veracity, we scruple 
not to give it as such to our readers.—In a 
sea-port town on the west coast of England, 
some years ago, there was notice given ofa 
sermon to be preached on the Sunday eve- 
ning, in a dissenting chapel there. The 
Preacher was a man of great celebrity in his 
calling; and that circumstance, together with 
the pious object of the discourse—to enforce 
the duty of a strict observance of the Sab- 
bath—attracted an overflowing audience, 
After the usual prefatory prayer and hymn 
of praise, the preacher gave out the text and 
was about to proceed with his sermon, when 
he suddenly paused, leant his head on the 
pulpit, and remained silent for a few mo- 
ments. It was imagined that he had be- 
come indisposed; but he soon recovered 
himself, and addressing the congregation, 
said, that before entering upon his discourse, 
he begged to narrate to them a short anec- 
dote. ‘It is now exactly fifteen years,’ said 
he, ‘since I was last within this place of wor- 
ship; and the occasion was, as’ many here 
may probably remember, the very same as 
that’ which has now brought us together. 
Amongst those who came thither that eve- 
ning, were three dissolute young men, who 
came not only with the intent of insulting 
and mocking the venerable pastor, but even 
with stones in their pockets to'throw at him 
as he stood in the pulpit. Accordingly, 
hey had not listened Jong to the discourse, 

when one of them said impatiently, ‘Why 
need we listen any longer to the blockhead? 
—throw?” but the second stopped him say- 
ing, ‘Let us first see what he makes of this 
point.’ The curiosity of the latter was no 
sooner satisfied, than he, too, said, ‘Ay, con- 
found him, it is only as. I expected—throw 
now!’-—-But here the third interposed, and 
said it would be better altogether to give up 
the design which had brought them there. 

At this remark his associates took offence, 
and left the church, while he himself remain- 
ed tothe end. ‘Now mark, my brethren,”’ 
continued the preacher with much emotion, 
‘what was afterward the .several fates of 
these young men?——The. first was hanged, 
many years ago, at Tyburn, for the crime 
of forgery; the seeond is now lying under 
sentence of death for murder, in the jail of 








this city. The third my brethren’—and 
the speaker’s agitation here became exces- 
sive, while he paused, and wiped the large 
drops from his brow—he third, my breth- 
ren, is he whois now: about to address you 
—listen to him!’ 

i __ 

Summary. | 





New Hawprsurre Lecisnatuns.---The editor 
of the Congregational Journal makes the follow- 
ing statement respecting the N. H. Legislature 
now. in session: _ 

“Tt is a circumstance which probably has no 
parallel in the Legislature of any State in the 
Union, of an equal number of members, that of 
275 Councillors, Senators, and Representatives, 
convened in Capitol, about 100.are connected 
with some evangelical church. It is also grat- 
ifying to know that they did not leave their re- 
ligion behind them when they left their homes. 
For some evenings in succession, after discharg- 
ing their dutiés as legislators, they have assem- 
bled at different places for conference and pray- 
er, which were attended by nearly the whole 
number of professors, and marked by high spirit- 
uality and interest. When our legislators and 
statesmen imbibe the spirit and are controlled 
by the principles of Christianity, the State can- 
not but be safe, to whatever hands its interests 
may be committed. 


The Columbia Enquirer, Georgia, learns by a 
gentleman direct from Cattahouchee, that the 
steamer General Harrison, Captain Van Vechten, 
while endeavoring to forceher way over a sand 
bar, near the junction of the rivers, burst one of 
her boilers, by which three persons. were killed. 


The Hartiord Review of Saturday states, on 
the authority of a letter from Alabama, that war- 
ants have been issued for the arrest. of all the 
parties, 130 in all, concerned in the banging of 
Geo. W. Lore, and that the sheriff has ordered to 
raise a sufficient force to ensure their capture.— 
The letter also says that one of the Mitchells, 
who were the accusers of Mr. Lore, 1s very 
strongly suspected of the murder of Blake, for 
which Lore was three times tried. 


Emicrants.—There have arrived in New York, 
since the commencement of the present year, from 
January 1st to September 30th, 39,916 males, 29, 
170. females—total. 66,086. 

Of the above, 1,478 were merchants, 482 gentle- 
men, 8.649 workmen, 38 clergymen, 78 artists, 
18,135 laborers, 27 lawyers, 20 musicians, 125 
doctors, 58 professors, and 10,603 without occupa- 
tions, even that of gentlemen. Of the male part 
of these emigrants, 30,808 came from Great Brit- 
ain, 5,069 from Germany, and 668 from France. 


Inpiana LecisLaturE.—The Indiana Legisla- 
ture met at 9 A. M.on the 5th inst. The proceed- 
ings are reported in the Indiana Legislature. | 

In the Senate, F. D. Walpole, (of Hancock) 
was elected speaker pro. tem. & Douglass M’Guire, 
Secretary. The other business was only formal. 

In the House, T. J. Henly (of Clark) was elect- 
ed speaker, 53 votes to 44. J. F. Brown (of Tip- 
pecanoe) was elected Clerk. No other business 
of importance was transacted. 


There has been recently found, says a Belgian 
journal, amongst a heap of old books, purchased 
at St. Troud, the sixth known ¢opy of the firs 
Bible printed at Mentz. 


THINGS THAT 1 HAVE SEEN.—I have seen a@ 
farmer builda honse su large and fine, that the 
Sheriff turned him out of doors. 

I have seen a young man sel] a good farm, turn 
merchant, break, and die in an insane hospital. 

I have seen a farmer travel about so much, 
that there was nothing at home worth looking 
after. 

I have seen a rich man’s son begin where his 
father left of—wealth; and end-where his father 
began—pennyless. 

I have seen a worthy tarmer’s son idle away 
years of the prime of life in dissipation, and end 
his career in a poorhouse. 


Ihave seen the disobedience of a son ‘bring 
down the grey hairs of his father to the grave.’’— 
Farmer’s Cabinet. 











NEW MARKET FOR WESTERN 
PRODUCE. 

The British Government having reduced the 
Tariff on Western products, the subscrider in- 
tends to ship beef, pork, lard, flour, corn, &c., to 
England and the West Indies. where he has con- 
nexions with the first mercantile houses. To en- 
able him to effect his object extensively. he wish- 
es to obtain a Joan, for which security and a lib- 
eral interest will be given, or he will accept ofa 
reputable partner with a cash capital. 

Address E. T. 
Care of Dr. BAILEY, 

Dec 18 tf. Cincinnati. 





he subscriber respectfully solicits cattle-breeders, 
graziers and drovers to call at his farm one mile west 
of Culumbus on the National Road, and examine his Dar 
ham Stock. Having incurred great expense in procuring 
the best imported cattle, and having for several years, paid 
strict attention to the improvement of his stock, he is 
now prepared to please the most fastidious. He offers for 
sale,at low prices, fifty half bred.and fifty thorough bred 
heifers and cows, and a large number of young bulls. 
He is prepared, also, to seH or purchase mules from 
ome to three yearsold. MICHAEL L. SULLIVANT. 
Franklinton, July, 1842. 7mo9-tf 





EW AND EXTRAORDINARY INVENTION!!! 

—FRANCIS’S HIGHLY IMPROVED MANIFOLD 
WRITER.—By this wonderful invention a letter and dupli- 
cate can be written in one operation with more ease and 
greater facility than a single letter with an ordinary pen 
and ink. 

To the mercantile, professional, and travelling commnu- 
nity, this truly great invention is of inestimable value, as it 
is a great saving of time, trouble, and expense. The prin- 
Ciple advantage to be derived from the manifold writer is, 
that @ copy of any document may be kept without any ne- 
cessity of using either an inkstand ota pen, The instru- 
ment used for writing is an agate poin, consequently it 
never wears by use. For banks, insurance offices, mer- 
chants, men of business generally, lawyers, postmasters, ed- 
\tors, reporters, public officers, and all who may be desirous 
of preserving copies of their letters, documents, ete., with 


an exact copy of what they have written, this will be found 
invaluable, 

The following is from the chairman of the committee on 
Chemicals, appointed by the managers of the American In- 
stitute at their late Fair: 

“The jadges appointed by the managers of the Fair of 
the. heisclaen Institate, held at Niblo’s Garden, anuen, 
1841, report that we have exaniined into the merits of Fran- 
cis’s Manifold Writer, and find it to be a very ingenious 
and useful contrivance, by which two or more letters, o¢ 
other documents, may be written at once. The ink used 
is notin a liquid state, but consists of a ¢ position ap- 
Plied to sheets of paper. Thenature of this composition is 
such that it is not liable to. change color by exposure to the 
air or moisture; nor is it easily removed from paper by 
chemical avents, 2 

The — advantage to be derived from a use of the 
Manifold Writer is, that.a copy -Of any document may be 
kept without any additional trouble to the writer, and with+ 
out the netessity of using. either an inkstand or a pen, It 
is stated that a copy-right is secured. We consiler Mr 
Francis deserving a reward from the Enstitute. 3 

(signed) “JAMES R. CHILTON, M.D: Ch’p.” 

Consequently a mecal was awarded. 

_Francis’s Manifold Writer has been in successful opera- 
tion for over two years, during which time the proprietor 
has had the pleasure of receiving the anfeigned approba- 
in Se United States, being made for.the Manifold Writer 
expressly to his order. .The rclingof them, which has for 
some time been thought impossible, has at length been 
beoaght to perfectlon, for whicha copyright has been se- 
cured. The copying books are bound in a variety of forms 
and sizes, varying in price, to suit every ity.” 
Stationers and Country Merchants in general will find it 
to their advantage to proture the article, as they meet with 
a ready sule. - A liberal deduction made to those who bay 
by wholesale. — 





LEWIS FRANCIS, 83 Willlani Street, 
Corner Maiden Lane, New-York. 





an Immense saving of time and the satisfaction of having |.road 23 miles from town, with 75 acres in cultivation, a 


‘a good Brick House, with six rooms: a cellar and 2 porch- 
eeveral springs. ‘The land consists of upland, 2nd rich bot- 


land. 


_ News rs or Magazines throughout the count: : : 

ing the bors entire withriet, aieévetian ators oe 100 . Fine §S. royal 

(including thig notice) and giving it yeelve inside ingertion.| ~ 200 -... Kime med. 

sha}l receive acopy subject to. their order by sending a 150 a. Imperial. 
teenage wveinment othe Sees" | 200 «Mule en aind post. 


IMPORTANT WORK, 
NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 
A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFAGTURES 
AND MINES. 


. of 0,® ” . * 4 
Containing a clear exposition of their principles 
and practice. 

By ANDREW URE, M. D., F.R.S., M..D.5,, M.A. S. 
Lond., Mem. Acad. N. S. Philad., S, Ph. Soc, N. 
Germ. Hanov. Mulii., etc. etc. etc. 
Illustrated with one thousand, two hundred and forty-one 
engravings. ; ? 
‘his 1s unquestionably the most popular work of the kind 
ever published, and, a book most acienioniole saneted to the 
wants of all classes of the community. The following are 
the important objects which the: learned author endeavors 
to accomplish. = 

1 To instruct the Manufacturer, Metalurgist and Trades- 
man in: the principles of their.respective processes, as to 
render them, in reulity, the masters of their business; and, 
of emancipate them from a state of bondage to such as are 
tog commonly governed by hlind prejudice and a vicious 
tdutine, — , 

2. To afford Merchants, Brokers, Drysalters, Druggists 
and officers of the revenue, chppactarsdn desctiptions oi 
the commodities which pass through their hands. 

3. By exhibiting some of the finest’ developements of 
Chemistry and Physics, to lay open an excellent practica 
school to students of these kindred sciences. 

4. To teach Capitalists, who may be desirous of placing 
their funds in some productive branch of industry to select 
judiciously, among plausable claimants, 

5. To enable gentlemen of the Law to become acquainted 
with the nature of those patent schemes which are so aj, 
to give rise to livigation. 

6. To present legislators such a clear exposition of the 
staple manufactures, as may dissuade them from enacting 
laws which obstruct industry, or cherish one branch of it 
10 the injury of many others. 

And lastly, to give the general reader, intent chiefly on 
Intellectual cultivation, views of many of the noblest a- 
chievements of Science, in effecting those grand transfor- 
mations-of Matter to which Great Britain and the United 
States owe-their permanent wealth, rank, and power, 
among the nations of the earth. 

The latest statistics of every important object of manu- 
tacture are given from the best, and usually from official 
authority at the end of each article. 

The work will be printed from the 2d London Edition. 
which sells for $12 a copy. It will be put on good paper 
in new brevier type, and will make about 1400 8vo pages 
It will be issued in twenty-one. semi-monthly numbers, in 
covers, at 25 cents each, payable on delivery. 

To any person sending us five dollars, at one time in ad- 
vance, We will forward the numbers by mail post paid, as 
-0on as they come from the press. 

To suitable agents this affords a rare Opportunity, as we 
can put the work to them On terms extraordin :rily favora- 
ble. In every manufacturing town, and every village 
throughout the United States and Canada, subscribers may 
be obtained with the greatest facility.. Address, post paid 

LA ROY SUNDEARL ND, 
126 Fulion Street New York. 





MANSION HOUSE, 

MAIN STREET, BETWEEN CANAL AND COURT-HOUSE, 
ie CINCINNATI. 

HE subscriber respectfuily informs Merch- 

ants Traders, and Travelers generally of the 
Miami Valley and its vicinity, that he still con- 
tinues at the above old established stand; (hav- 
inga lease for aterm of years) where he will 
be happy to accommodate them, in a manner 
not inferior to any house in the City; having 
comfortable. rooms, good beds &c., and bells 
communicating to the Bar from each apart- 
ment. 

A general reading room js attached. Also 
an extensive stable, which is under the care of 
an experienced person. : 

He returns hig thanks to the public, for the 
very liberal patronage recently bestowed, and 
hopes by strict attention to receive a continu- 
ance of their favors, ‘‘and to make it truly a bu- 
siness house for the Valley and its vicinity.” 

Board $1 per day. 
ROB. F. LEVERING. 
July 8th, 1842. 6t. 

Dayton papers will please copy for 6 mo., end 

send bills to Mansion House. 





To Housekeepers. 
EW LINEN GOODS, just received from Auction. 
a 4-4 Housewife Irish Linen, superior make. A large 
assortment of Linen Sheetings. Damask Table Cloths, all 
sizes. Do. Napkins, together with a great variety of Lin- 
en Towelling, Diapers and Crash, including a full assort- 
ment of DRY GOODS, of all descriptions, which will be 


sold at low prices. 
CHARLES WISF, 
N. W. corner of Arch and Fitth streets, Philada. 
july 9— 





OHN MAC MILLAN, CABINET MAKER Ann 
UNDERTAKER, North east corner of New and 
North streets, Cincinnau, respectfully informs his friends 
and the public, that he has commenced the above business, 
aud hopes, by strict attention to it, to secure a share of the 
public patronage, 

He keeps constantly on hand, coffins of every deserip- 
tion, shrouds, caps, and plates neatly engraved. 

Also, Hearses an: Garriages of the very best uality, 
and will procure graves, on the shortest notice, at ny otf 
the grave yards in the city or its vicinity. Gharges, in all 
cases, moderate. 

August 6, 1842, 3-3m 


—— 





PROSPECTUS 
OF THESEVENTH VOLUME OF THE 


PHILANTHROPIST . 


The Subscriber, having became the proprietor of the Phi. 
lanthropist, solicits the patronage of the friends of FREE 
DISCUSSION. 

No change will be made in the general character of the 
Philanthropist,except that, to accomnodate those who tak 
nv other paper, more attention will be paid to its agricultu- 
ral news and commercial departments, A price current o1 
the Cincinnati market, anda bank note list, will be given 
ineach number, 

no ine department will remain as usual under my 
control, 

- TERMS—$2.00 per annum,in advance; $2,50, if pay- 
ment be delayed niore than six oionths. To encourage 
subscription by clubs, twenty copies will besent to one 
address for $30,00, paidin advance. Any individual pro. 
curing ten responsible. subscribers shall be entitled to one 


copy. 
G. BAILEY JR 


Cincinnati June, 1842. 
JOB WORK 


Neatly Executed at the Office of the 


Philanthropist. 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOTEL. 
Temperance House. 


Bry GRANT solicits the patronage of tha 
friends of temperance, at his Temperance House, Mt 
Pleasant, Hamilton county, ; 2-tf 














ARMSFOR SALE. A tara of 36 acres situated 
upon a road.7 mies from town, having 26 acres in til- 

lage, a frame barn, a house with 3 rooms, a 6 ing house, 

a spring, a garden with rasberry, currant and strawberry 

beds, and an orchard of apple, pear and peach trees. The 

land is good quality and level. : 

A good farm of 125 acres; located close to a turnpike 


new frame house with 6 roows and a cellar, a frame barn 
with sheds and cribs, a gardev and an orchard of 2 to 3 
acres, of apple trees, good kinds. . The lund js eligibly sit- 
uated, and well irrigated with springs and a run. 

A cheap farm of 440 acres, situated 54 niiles from Cin- 
cinnatti, aod neara county seat, having 150 acres in culture 
an orchard of 200 grafted apple trees, a brick house 46 by 
20ft, with rooms, a kitcheu and a céeHar, also a stone 
«pring house, a brick smoke ‘house, énd a barn 74 by 2441t 


he soil is good quality, rolling but not broken. IJt isa 
good stock nw. 
Apply to THOMAS EMERY, 
Estate and Money Agent, 
Aug. 21. Noll East 4th st. 





i FARMS FOR SALE. 
A DESIRABLE FARM of 80 acres, situated 12 miles 


from town, having 60 acres in tillage; asmall orchard, 
s; also, a frame barn, a stable,-a well, a cistern. a run and 


tom, well located for cultivation. 

A cheap farm of 360 acres, situated 24 miles from Madi- 
son, and near the Indianapolis State Road, having 130 acres |. 
m culture; a good frame house, a hewed log barn, and an 
orchard of 150 sae and 100 peach trees, exceHent sorts.— 
The soil is excéllent, and consists of hill and rich bottom 


Apply to 
‘ THOMAS EMERY, 
Estate and Money Agent, No 11, East Fourth Street. 
Oct. 15, 1842. —ef.. 





Main street. 


ee subscriber has for sale at his Ware house, No. 172) 
' 200 Reams dub. méd. 


200. “  Wrappin rev'd. 
200 Gro. Bonnet Nan a 


Illus == 
Thetrations of the Anti-Slavery Almanac for | 840 
Sla Emancipated Family 

Cove Market of America 


H. WALLBRIDGE. 
| hw ole HOUSE, North side of Third street 

D between Plum and Elm. 
July 9h 1842, re 51-tf 

ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 
PPLBE Hhoeerider informs the members of anti- 

slavery societies, and all persons who desire 
toread the anti-slavery publications that have is- 
sued from the American press, that he has pur- 
chased all the books, pamphlets, tracts, prints, 
&c., lately belonging. to the American Anti- 
Slavery society, amounting to about eight thou- 
sand dollars, at old prites, which he offers. for 
sale by his agent in any quantity, at low prices 
for cash only. Samples will be kept at his of- 
fice, corner of Hanover and Exchange streets, 
and orders will be promptly attended to. A cat- 
alogue of the principle publications is annexed, 
atid the prices put against them are the pres- 
ent (reduced) retail prices. By the hundred 
or larger quantity, they will be Sold lower—say 
for bound volumes 25 per cent. discount: for 
pamphlets, tracts,-and pictures, 50 per cent. 
discount. With respect to most of them this is 
below the actual cost to me in cash. They 
were not purchased with a view to sell at pro- 
fit, but.to subserve the anti-slavery cause. Such 
an opportunity has not previously occured to 
obtain anti-slavery publications at these reduc- 
ed prices, and probably will not again. 
Editors of newspapers are requested to co- 
py this advertisement: for three months, and 
their bills will be paid in books, etc. Please 
send a copy of the paper containing the adver- 
tisement. 
i é Lewis Tappan. 
New York March 1st, 1842. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 
American Slavery as it is, muslin 50 
Anti-slavery Manual, 20 
Alton Riots, by Pres. Beecher, of Ill. 

Coll. 12 mo. 25 
Alton Trials, 25 
Anti-slavery Record, vols. 1,2,and3 set’ 50 
Appeal, by Mrs. Child, 37 1-2 
Anti-Slaaery Examiner, bound vols. 50 
Beauties of Philanthropy 33 1-3 
Bourne’s Picture of slavery, 50 
Buxton on the slave-trade, ~ 60 


Cabinet of Freedom (Clarkson’s history of the 
slave-trade,) 1,2 and 3, set 1,000 


Chloe Spear, 25 
Channing on Slavery, 25 
Duncan on slavery, 25 
Eman, in the W. I. by Thome and Kimball 
muslin, 50 


Do do do __ inboards with map 25 
Enemies of Constitution discovered 56 
Fountain, plain binding, 64mo. 12 1-2 
Gustavus Vassa. 50 
Grimke’s Letters to Miss Beecher, 37 1-2 
Jay’s Inquiry 37 1-2: Jay’s View, 50 
Light and Truth 20 
Life of Granville Sharp, 15 
Mott’s Biographical Sketches, 37 1-2 
Memoir of Rev. Lemuel Hanes, 75 

Do of Lovejoy, 62 1-2 
North Star, gilt edges, 33 1-3 
Pennsylvania Hall, 1,00 
‘Rankin’s Letters, 18mo 100pp., 20 
Right.and wrong in Boston, 20 
Star of Freedom, muslin, 121-2 


Slavery—containing Declaration of Senti- 
ments.and Constitution of the Ameri- 
can A. S. Society: Wesley’s Thoughts 
on Slavery: Does the Bible sanction sla- 
very? Address to the Synod of Ken- 
tucky, Narrative of Amos Dresser, and 
Why work for the slave? bound in one 
vol., 25 


Slave’s Friend, 32mo. vols. 1,2 and 3 _ set 50 
Songs of the Free, _ , 331-3 
Thompsons Reception in Great Britain, 

12mo., 20 
Testimony of God against slavery, 18mo., 20 
Wheatly, Philips Memoir of 25 
West Indies, by Professor Hovey 5U 


Wesley's Thoughts on Slavery, in muslin 
with portrait, 121-2 


PAMPHLETS 

Sets anti-slavery Almanacs, from 1836 to 

1841 inclusive, 37 1-2 
Address to the Free People of Cotor, ] 
Ancient Landmarks, 3 
Apology for Abolitionists . 3 
Auerican Slavery as It Is—the Testimony ofa Thou- 

sand Witnesses : 2 
Address on Right of Petition 3 
Address on Slavery (German) ] 
Address of Congregational Union of Scotland 1 
Address of National Convention soe | J 
Annual Report of N Y Committee of Vigilance 22 

Do of Massachusetts A S Soviety 1214 
Appeal to Women in the nominally free states 612 
Authentic Anecdotes on American Slavery 2 


Address to the Church of Jesus Christ, by the Evan- 


gelical Union A S Society, New York City 4 
Anti-slavery Catechism, by Mrs. Child 1-4 
Adams’, J. Q. Letters to his Constituents 4 

‘0 Speech on the Texas Question 12 1-2 
Annual Reports of Am. A. S. Society, 2d,3d, 4th, 

5th and 6th 2 1-2 
Annual Reports of N Y¥ city Ladies’ A S Society 3 
Appeal to the Christian Women of the South 3 
Bible against Slavery 6 
Collection of Valuable Documents 6 1-4 
Birney’s Letter to the Churches 2 
Birney on Colonization 2 
Chattel principle--a Summary ofthe New Testament 

argument on Slavery, by Beriah Green 6 
Chipman’s Discourse 3 
Caanning's Letters to Clay 6 
Condition of Free People of Color 3 
Crandall, Reuben, Trial of 6 
Dissertation on Servitude 12 1-2 
Dickinson's Sermon 3 
Does the Bible sanction Slavery? ' 1 
Dec. of Sent, and Constitution of the American A S 

Society ; 

Discussion between Thompson and Breckenridge 25 
Dresser's Narrative 
Extinguisher Extinguished £ 


Elnore Correspondence 6: do in sheets 4to 3 
Emancipation in West Indies, Thome and Kimball 12 13 
Emancipation in West Indies in 1838 

Freedom's Defence 

Garrison's Address at Broadway Tabernacle 

Guardian Genius of the Federal Union 

Generous Planter 

Gillest’s Review of Bushnell’s Discourse 

fmmiediate, not Gradual Abolition — 12 
Jay’s Thoughts on the Duty of the Episcopal Church 
Liberty, 8vo 25c ; do 12mo 
Morris's Speech in answer to Clay 


SRS: WOODSON & TINSLEY, House Cy, 


penters end Joiners, near the co 

Broadway, Cincinnati, feeling gratefal for thet . 

agesitce the association as a firni, inform their ae 

oul the public that they are prepared to do all ki ger 
ouse Carpenter and Joiner’s work, at the short ads of 

and on the most reasonable terms. at noticg 


sta! Woonson & Tinsizy 
———. 


Sia TROY ACADEMY, 
nder the superintendence of Mr. & Mrs. M’N 
: . M’M 
wu BE OPEN for the reception of der 


School, is certain ly desirable. | y divect coma wea 8 
Uni 


cation, Troy is connected with the Ohio r; 
= and by guod roads (in progress) ma pe Lake 
places of the State. th of the place is superiors 





State which are reputed very healthy. But places in the 


. rates - yhat is 
more to its praise, is, the moral and ‘religi “ much 
“te? . eligious ch 
its inhabitants. Perhaps a more Gait aad orderly place 


could not be selec i 
morals have a str = “s ld aw anna. Religion in} 
. ong Dold upon the minds and affections of 
€ people generally, If any of the Students, therefore 
should unhappily be disposed to dissipation, or to dan 
derly conduct, they would meet with no encourage son 
— se i 
The teachers bring with the i 
various sections of This and warmenat ten a 
been engaged in teaching, in some of the princi I school 
in Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvanic, and Ohio A 
residence of two years in the Braziliay Empire and a sh : 
er one ainong the French, enable them to offer unusu lis 
ducements to students of the Modern Languages . sa 
The Summer Session will commence on the 3 of May 
of each year, and Continue 22 weeks, closing on the $¢ 
of October. The Winter Session will commence on the 
_ = er continue 22 weeks, closing on the ad 
o vil. ach Session will be divided j v ‘ 
ober cated weeks each. eee ee 
THE TERMS OF TUITION WILL BE, PER QUARTER : 
In the Preparatory Department, Reading, Writing, 


and Geography, 
In the En isk epartment, - ‘ af 
In the higher English and Classical Department, 6 U0 
Modern Languages, Drawing, Painting, extra each, 5 00 
Incidental Expenses, - . . 95 
Room Rent, for Scholars resident in town, - 25 
As the proficiency students make in a course of study 


depends very much upon the books placed in their hands 
the following catalogue of works used in the  institutioy, 
has been prepared with much care : ' 

TEXT BOOKS.—Smith’s Grammar, Geography, and 
Arithtietic—Davies’ Algebra, (Ist Lessons and Bourdon) 
Geometry, (Introduction and Legendre) Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Analytical Geometry, Descriptive Geo- 
metry and Shadows and Linear Perspective—Bonnycas- 
tle’s Mensuration of Superfices and Solids—Gummiere's 
Trigonometry, and Surveying—Bowditch’s Navigation— 
Kirkham’s Elocution—-Jameson’s Rhetoric—-W hately’s 
Logic—Abercrombie & Brown's Mental Philosophy—Way- 
land’s Moral Science and Political Economy—Alexander’s 
Christian Evidence—Bayard’s Constitution of the United 
States—Whelply’s History--Paley’s Natural Theology— 
Butler's Analogy—Smiley’s Philosophy of Nat. History— 
Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany—Comstock and Olmstead’s Natural 
Philosophy, and Comstock & Turner's Chemistry. 

LATIN—Andrew & Stoddart's LatuutGrammar, & Anthon’s 
Latin Lessons, Sallust, Cesar, Virgil, Horace, and Cicero 
—Beza’s Latin Testament—Anthon’s Classical Dictionary 
--Leverett’s Latin and English Dictionary—Manual of 
Classical Literature, and Anthon’s Prosody. 

GREEK—Anthon’s Grammar, & Lessons—Jacob’s Greek 
Reader—Septuagint—A nabasis—Odyssey and Donnegan’s 
Lexicon. s 

FreNCH——Boyer's Dictionary——Bolmar’s Levizac’s 
Grammar——Bolmar’s Phrases——Charles XI[-—Tele- 
maque—Milton—Les Martyrs—Racine—Henriad and Mo. 
liere—Portuguese—Vieyra’s Dictionary, Grammar and Ex. 
ercises—Bible—Bucolics, Georgics, etc. 

The Teacher’s Department will receive a considerable 
share of atlention, and will embrace all. the studies requi- 
red by the Regents of the New York University. 

Tnstraction will be given in Landscape Painting with 
evter colors ; also, in Grecian, Oriental, and Mezzotinto 
styles. 

Further information will be freely communicated, upon 
application either in person or by letter (postaye paid) of 

oid 


R. M’MURDY, Troy, Miami county, Ohio. §2 tt 


Ri ESTATE FOR SALE.—One acre of rich land, 
located three miles from town, ina healthy respect. 
able vicinity; also a brick house with several rooms, acel- 
lar and a porch, a cistern, a spring, a stable, aud a garden 








well stocked with fruit trees of various kinds. 

A desirable farin of 116 acres, with 70 in tillage, sitnated 
28 mile 8 from town upon a turnpike road. in a healthy and 
good neighborhood where there are several chorches and 
-chools, _ The improvements comprise an excellent brink 
house, with 10 rooms, a cellar and a poreh, a good frame 
barn, a wagon and asmoke house; also a garden wel; plant. 
ed with shrubs and fruit trees, and an orchard of graited 
apple and pear trees, The land is tair quality, weil loea- 
ted for tillage, and Irrigated by springs and # run. 

A first rate farm of 260 acres of rich bottom land, situated 
near a flourishing town in the Miami Valley, upon a good 
road and the canal, with up wards of 100 acres in cult va- 
tron,and the vest well timbered, The Huprovements come 
prise a good trame bouse with several rooms. # cellar and 
a porch, a frame barn, a tenants house and other busdoings; 
tho 2 wells, many springs ane two orchards 0. beat ng tees. 
The soil is excelient ani genth undulating. 

This estate will Le sold atavery reduced rate for cash. 

Apply to THOMAS EMELY, 

Estate and Money Agent, 

uly 30-tf No 11, Fast Fourth street. 

HEAP FARMS FOR SALE —A good farm of 

59 acres situated 12 miles from town, upon a turn; ike 
road, with 35 acres in cultivation,a hewed Jog house with 4 
rooms, a Stone milks house, an excellent new frame bain, a 
garden with cherry and peath trees a Nursery with various 
fruit trees, a well and several springs. The land is first 
rate and rolling. 


A good farm of 160 acres, situated 8 miles from Madison, 
having 75 acres in culture, an orchard of £0 apple trees. & 
barn, @ stable, 2 hewed log houses, and 2 springs. The 
land is fair quality and level. 

A farm of 175 acres, situated 21 miles from Madison, up- 
ona good road, having 70 acres in cultivation, an excellent 
hewed poplar log house, 2 siabks and cribs. The land is 
rich river bottow. 

A farm of T€0 acres, situated 100 miles from town, ona 
state road, in Deleware Co., Ia., with G0 acres in tillage. a 
good frame house, with 3 rooms.a hewed Jog house, and 
other buildings ; also a good well and an orchard of apple 
trees. The land is rich and level. ‘This esizte will be 
exchenged for city property. . 

Apply to THOMAS EMERY 
Estate and Money Ageut, 

No 11, East Fourth st. 





Farms for Sale. 


GOOD FARM, of 80 acres, situated 12 mils 

from town, vear to a turnpike road, having 60 acies 
ww tillage, an eXcellent new brick house 40 by 42 tt. with 
6 rooms, a large cellar, and 2 porches; also a trame barn, 
a good well, a cistern, a stable, a run, several springs, 
and a small orchard of 50 to 60 apple trees. The land 
consists of rich bottom and upland. It js ayood and cheap 
taro, 

A Farm, of 29 or 66 acres, 4 miles from town, upon a 
turnpike road, with one half in culture, the rest in wood. 
The improvements consist of a frame house with 9 rooms, 
a hall, and a cellar; also a frame barn, and a garden with 


fruit trees. Apply to 
THOMAS FMERY, 
52-tf Estate & Money Agent, 11 East Fourth st. 








Beal Estate for Sale or Exchange for a 





Mahan’s Rev John By Trial in Ripntechy. 
Martyr Age in America, by Harriet Martineau 
Modern Expediency Considered : 
Power of Congress over the District of Columbia 
Plea for the Slave, Nos1, 2 and 3 
Proceedings of the Meeting to form Broadway Tab- 
pace Anti-Slavery Society 
Pro-Slavery 
Rural Code of Hayti aa 
Roper, Moses, Narrative ofa Fugitive Slave 12 
Rigtts of Colored Men 12 
Rugyles’s Antidote 
Right and Wrong in Boston 121 
Slavery Rhymes 
Slade’s Speech in Congress in 1838 
Smith’s Gerrit Letter to James Smylie 
io «= * Letter to Henry C ay 
Slaveholding Invariably Sinful, malam in se 
Southard’s Manual 
Star of Freedom 
Schmucker and Smith’s Letters 
laveholder’s Prayer 
laveholding Weighed 
Slavery in America (London); do (Germany) 
he Martyr, by Beriah Green 
hings for Northern mento do 
iews of Colonization, by Rey J Nourse ; . 
iews of Slavery and Emancipation by Miss Martineau 
esleyan Anti-Slavéry Review 2 
arin Texas; by Benjamin Lundy 
hy Work forthe Slave? ‘ 
ilsou’s Address on West India Eovancipation 4. 
- TRACTS, 


No.-1, St. Domingo 
2, Caste “ 
3, Colonizatton 
4, Moral Condition of the Slave 
5: What is Abolition 7 
6> The Ten Commandments 
7. Danger and Safety - _ 
8 Pro-Slavery Bible’ 
9, Prejudice against Color 
10, Northern Dealers in Slaves 
1.1, ~Slavery and: Missions . 
_ 42, Dr. Nelson’s Lecture on Slavery 
’ The above Tracts are sold at'one cent each 


PRINTS, ETC. 


BPI KMHM Ww nREOD DKA 


rrespondence between O'Connell and Stevenson 








sister ON ations will be received. and the} | boards. ] 
nm reasonable terms, NO oe : > 
FUM 154 Mainstreet Cincinnath  ? ABNOLD BUF. | woes. 1848. AOmEES Bs SERRE. 
- id “ 
= # be * 
‘ ae «* _ 4 ‘ f: : sen 
: mF ‘ a i 5 ee oom 2 — ise ei as 


Do Clay and Calhoun 


City property. 
Ad excellent brick and frame house in Springfield 
Clark County. This house contains 12 rooms, a hall, 
a dairy a store room, a cellar and a porch. The lot is 115 
by 99 feet, and has smoke wood and carriage houses; alsoa 
stable and a garden well planted with fruit trees, Likewise 
several other huuses and stures in that town will be ex- 
changed for goud city property and a few thousand collars 
in cash given for the difference. 
Eligible Salt works with 350 acres of land situated 10 
niles from Athens and 4 from the Canal. There are 100 
acres of imperior bottom in cultivation, and 250 of hill land 
in timber. 
‘There is a valuable coal mine which comprises 200 acres; 
there are also salt well-, that, turnish excellent water free 
trom lime and magnesia, 2 furnaces, [ steam engine, sever- 
al salt houses, and dwellings for workmen. The salt is 
superior to any made in the west, being pure and white.— 
Phe works are in full operation. This property will be 
sold low for cash, or bartered for real estate in or near the 


city. 
Apply to THOMAS EMERY. Estate and money Agent. 
No; i1 East Fourth Street. 


_. Agents for the Philanthropist. 
Asa Suit, North Bloomfield, Trumbul Co, ©. Genera 
agent for the Western Reserve Counties. 

A. B. Witson, Esq., Greenfield, 

J.M. Newson, Esq., Hillsbora, 

Ww, Garnett, jr., Esq. New Petersburg, 

Joun Coorer, Esq., Mt. Vernon, 

Tuomas HiseENn, Sr., Wilmington Clinton Co: 
J.B. Manan; Sardinia. 

D. B. Evans, Ripley. 

Dr. Brooke, Oakland. 


TO AGENTS. 
The proprieter expecta of you active efforts to extend the 
Circulation of the paper, accuracy in keeping the accounts 
of subscribers, within the limits of your respective agencies, 
& promptness in the trasismixsion of monies collecte?, You 
need not mention the receipt of money in your letters unless 
when transmitted. White then legibly the rmount paid, 
the name of the payer and his Post Office address. ‘The 


receipt of monies by the proprieter will be acknowledged 
in the Philanthropist. It is thougtt highly importent that 
you should present, in person or by deputy. the claims of 
the Ph ilanthropist at every meeting of the friends of freedom 
within your limits “This course on your part would doublo 
the subscription list Within one year. 


The names of sub- 


seribers not payihg in advance must be taken: with great 
caation. f7°More agents wanted. 
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